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Gail Mary 


How oft have I said it, that beautiful prayer, 
My baby-lips learnt from lips that are dear; 
My baby-eyes read it in eyes that e’er beamed 
Down into mine when in fever I dreamed. 
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How oft when I said it, alone at some shrine, 
J thought all its beauty and sweetness were mine; 
Yet e’en while I say it, from thousands of hearts, 
From thousands of lips the same prayer ever starts. 







And thousands of years have its golden streams run, 
From the day its clear well-spring by God was begun. 

It flows into hearts ’neath the shadows of grief, 
Like mellow sunlight ’mid the fall of the leaf. 
















It ripples like laughter of angels on high 
From baby-hearts pure as the brightest blue sky; 
Its music harmonious with gladness resounds,— 
Wherever it flows there a sweet peace abounds. 






An Angel began it;—in heaven’s treasure-store 
Of joys, did he find it? From heaven’s starry floor 
Did he gather the starlets and lay all their sweets 
Into his words when our Lady he greets? 







} 

| 

No, no; no Archangel on high could devise 
The sweetness that hid in this golden prayer lies. : | 
’Twas born in eternity, mingled erstwhile . ; | 
Of a thought of God’s heart and the sweets of His smile. 
| 
| 
; 
| 
i 


When Justice and Mercy for vengeance besought 
For the ill that man’s folly in Paradise wrought, 
The image of Mary in God’s Heart arose 

And changed into blessings the well-deserved woes. 


For ages it lay in the Godhead concealed 

The Angels bowed low when her name was revealed; 
The brightest was chosen,—God bade him one day: 
“To Mary the Maiden go, this you shall say: 






‘Hail Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with Thee!” 
Yes, a God through an Angel thus taught me to pray. 


—Augustine Zeller, C. Ss. R. 





THE LIGUORIAN. 


WHY PRIESTS DO NOT MARRY 


(Continuation of a Lecture by Rev. Geo. Mahoney, C. Ss. R.) 

Some years ago, while traveling on a train, I was accosted by a 
verdant young minister, who seemed to be itching for religious con- 
troversy. Now, I am averse to controversy on principle, and I avoid 
it whenever I can, because I believe that it seldom, if ever, results in 
any good; but if it is forced upon me, I will never show the white 
feather. This minister, to convince me of the error of my ways, began 
by throwing some text of Scripture at my head, saying, “You Cath- 
olics don’t believe in that.” I replied sweetly, “Yes, we do. The Cath- 
olic Church teaches that doctrine.” And I explained to him what we 
believed about it. Then he came out with the question that we are 
going to discuss now: “Why don’t you priests get married?” I looked 
at him a moment, smiling. Then I said: “My young friend, do you 
go around the country asking every unmarried person the question 
you put to me now? If you did, in all probability you would get the 
answer which I might justly give you but which politeness forbids me 
to express; that is, you would be told, it is none of your business.” 
“But,” I said, “I will tell you why we do not get married. The reason 
why we Catholic priests do not get married is simply because we do 
not want to—that is all.” He retorted: “You don’t want to! Why, 
you can’t.” I said to him: “What is to prevent me? If I wanted to 
get married tomorrow and could get a girl foolish enough to marry 
me, what would prevent my getting married?” “Well,” he replied, 
“your church won’t let you.” I said, “There you are right, my friend. 
There is a law of the Catholic Church forbidding her priests to get mar- 
ried. But we who become priests do so of our own free will. We 
know and understand that condition of our ordination and we accept 
it without any urging from others. We accept it freely; and therefore, 
the only reason why we don’t get married is because we do not want 
to.” “Well,” he says, “I don’t see why you don’t. I am a clergyman 
and I am a married man.” ‘I said, “You are, are you? Are you a 
pastor?” He said, “Yes.” I said, “Well, we find that married life 
would interfere with our work as priests.” “Oh,” he said, “not at all. 
On the contrary, my wife is rather a help to me in my ministry.” “In 
what way?” I inquired. “Well, my wife teaches the children in the 
Sunday school, teaches the Bible lessons and takes charge of some of 
the guilds, and so on.” I said, “That is interesting. Where do you 
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live?” He replied, “In South Carolina.” “Oh,” I said, “you are a 
Southerner. SoamI. I come from New Orleans. Now tell me—sup- 
pose one of your parishoners were very sick and dying of some dread- 
ful, contagious disease—say it was the smallpox or yellow fever. You 
know a good deal about the yellow fever, being a Southerner. Suppose 
that one of your parishoners was dying of such a disease as this, and 
he would send for you to come and assist him in his last moments 
and to prepare him for his exit into eternity, what would you do?” 
He hesitated. I said, “I don’t think you would go.” He replied, “I 
don’t think that God would require me to go under such conditions.” 
That is what he said, as truly as I am standing before you. I said to 
him, “Even if you wanted to go, if you wanted to risk your life, as 
a married man you could not, because your wife would block the way. 
She would stand in the door and she would say, ‘John, you shan’t go 
out now and get the yellow fever and bring it home to me and the 
children!’ And she would hold you prisoner there. And that is one 
reason why we do not get married. We Catholic priests are absolutely 
free. We have no wife or children to worry about when it is a ques- 
tion of souls. If a man were dying, and if he calls for the priest, the 


priest is bound under pain of mortal sin at the peril of his soul to go 
directly to the bedside of that man and administer to him the last con- 
solations of religion; and if the priest failed to do so, he would be a 
renegade to his holy calling and would be deserving to be cast out of 
the priesthood. But you never hear of a priest doing that, because he 
has no wife and children to worry about.” 


Mark this well, my friends, you who are not Catholics: Don’t think 
for a moment that because the Catholic Church encourages celibacy 
among her clergy, she thereby condemns marriage. There is no other 
church in all the world that upholds the exalted sanctity of marriage 
as the Catholic Church does. There is no other church that declares 
it to be one of the great sacraments instituted by the Son of God. 
The Catholic Church teaches that when man and woman are joined 
together in lawful wedlock, there is no power on earth that can ever 
separate them. That woman is sure of her husband as long as he 
lives, if they are both practical Catholics. She knows that he can 
never turn her out on some plea or other, get a divorce and marry 
another. The Catholic Church upholds marriage. She says it is a 
most sacred holy institution. She never attacks marriage. But the 
more you exalt the sanctity of marriage, the stronger are the ties be- 
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tween husband and wife, and the stronger is the obligation of the man 
to consider the welfare of his wife and children, who must always be 
his first thought. 

So I do not blame that minister. If he had a wife and children to 
look out for, I say he was perfectly right not to risk his life and bring 
sickness to his wife and children. I do not blame him. But that is 
one reason why priests do not marry. 

I called his attention to one fact. I said: “Young man, do you 
know this to be a fact of history, that whenever yellow fever epidemics 
broke out in the South, no Catholic priest ever deserted his post for 
fear of death? You have heard of many ministers running away. 
They wanted to save their own lives and those of their wives and chil- 
dren. I am not blaming them. | am merely stating a fact. They are 
rather to be praised for doing so. But the Catholic priest, knowing no 
such ties, went to the bedside of the sick and dying and risked his life, 
and a great many priests down there in my native city died as martyrs 
to duty, giving up their lives, attending the sick in their last moments. 
They contracted yellow fever themselves and passed away, and no 
Catholic priest worthy of the name throughout the world would hesi- 
tate to make this sacrifice when any soul committed to his care cries 
out to him for help.” Now that is history. 

In reference to this point, let me give you the testimony of a man, 
which is certainly very strong and absolutely unobjectionable, because 
he himself was once a Catholic priest. He left the Catholic Church 
but he always lived a good decent life. He was not like those ex- 
priests that go around defaming the mother that gave them spiritual 
birth, after they are thrown out of the fold. This man was one of 
the most learned men in the world, Dr. Doellinger of Germany. He 
left the Church at the time of the Vatican Council because he did not 
like the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. Other learned men left the 
Church at the same time in Europe, and they wanted to form what 
they called “The Church of the Old Catholics” in Germany, and they 
tried to get Doellinger to become one of their number, but he always 
held back; and do you know why? It was because they abolished the 
celibacy of the clergy. They declared that all the priests could get 
married, and Doellinger reprobated that move and he told them that it 
was the greatest mistake they could make. Now, mind you, Doellinger 
was a learned historian. If any man knew the history of the Catholic 
Church and the scandals that took place during the 1900 years of her 
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history, it was Doellinger; and if he wanted to prove himself a re- 
vengeful renegade, he could have written a book about these scandals, 
and he could thus have drawn a specious argument against the celi- 
bacy of the clergy. But he did not believe that these scandals that 
occurred from time to time were any argument at all. Here is what 
Doellinger said. Mind you, this is the reason why he did not become 
an Old Catholic. In writing to an Anglican minister, a friend of his, 
he said: “You in England cannot understand how completely in- 
grained it is into our people, that the priest is a man who sacrifices him- 
self for the sake of his parishoners. He has no children of his own, 
in order that all the children in his parish may be his children.” (That 
is why our people call us father; they are all our children.) 

Doellinger continues: “His people know that his small wants are 
supplied and that he can devote all his time to them. They know that 
it is quite otherwise with the married pastors of the Protestants. (He 
is writing to a Protestant minister, mind you.) A pastor’s income may 
be enough for himself, but it is not enough for his wife and children 
also. In order to maintain them he must take other work, literary or 
scholastic (he must write or become a teacher in a college or a uni- 
versity), and only a portion of his time can be given to his people. 
They know that when the interests of his family and those of his 
people collide, his family must come first, and his flock second. In 
short, he has a profession or trade rather than a vocation; he has to 
earn a livelihood. In almost all Catholic congregations, a priest who 
married would be ruined; all his influence would be gone. The people 
are not at all ready for so fundamental a change and the circumstances 
of the clergy do not admit of it.” (A. Plummer, in “The Expositor,” 
Dec., 1890, page 470.) Again, writing to one of his Old Catholic 
friends in 1876, Doellinger says: ‘When a priest can no longer point 
to the personal sacrifice which he makes for the good of his people, 
then it is all over with him and the cause which he represents. He 
sinks to the level of men who make a trade of their work.” (Ignatz 
von Doellinger,” by Michael, ed., 1894, p. 249.) 

This argument in defense of the celibacy of the priesthood did not 
originate with Doellinger; far from it. Doellinger but recorded the 
conviction of the Church that had prevailed throughout her history— 
a conviction that has its sources in the inspired Word of God, as I will 
now proceed to show. Luther, in his fanatical zeal for marrying off 
all mankind, willy nilly, and encouraging even bigamy, notwithstand- 
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.ing his boasted mastery of the Scriptures, was singularly blind to this 
fact. Open the Bible and read the 1st Epistle of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians. There we find this argument for celibacy urged by the Eternal 
God himself, who inspired St. Paul to write. In the 7th and 8th verses 
of the 7th chapter of that epistle, we read: “I would that all men 
were even as myself (that is, celibates, for St. Paul practiced celibacy) ; 
but every one hath his proper gift from God. * * * But I say to 
the unmarried and to widows, it is good for them if they so continue, 
even as I.” 

How does Luther’s doctrine that celibacy is impossible square with 
these words of the infallible God urging its practice? Luther declares 
it is criminal to pretend to lead a celibate life—(I say pretend, because 
he insists that it is impossible to do so in reality). St. Paul, the in- 
spired apostle of God, who was a celibate himself, teaches that it is 
good and virtuous to practice celibacy. I ask any intelligent, fair- 
minded man or woman, is not Luther’s blasphemous teaching diamet- 
rically opposed to the word of God? 

Further on, in the 32d verse St. Paul gives the very reason ad- 
vanced by Doellinger in the passage quoted above. “I would have you 
to be without solicitude. He that is without a wife is solicitous for the 
things that belong to the Lord, how he may please God. But he that 
is with a wife, is solicitous for the things of the world, how he may 
please his wife; and he is divided.” Here we have the very words of 
God as they are in the Bible. And yet there are so-called Bible Chris- 
tians, yes, and reverend ministers of the Gospel, like the gentleman 
who forced me into controversy on the train, airing their dense ignor- 
ance of Holy Writ by asking why priests don’t get married. 

But St. Paul is not the only inspired witness to the excellence of 
celibacy. A greater than St. Paul, our Saviour Himself, with His own 
Divine lips clearly commends its practice. Open the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, chapter XIX, verse 10. There we read that when our Lord 
abrogated the Jewish law of divorce, “His disciples say unto Him: 
‘If the case of a man with his wife be so, it is not expedient to marry’ !” 
Here, according to Luther, they were treading on forbidden ground, 
hinting at celibacy, which is impossible and criminal. Does Christ tell 
them so. He ought to, if Luther is right. No; St. Matthew continues: 
“Who said to them, ‘All men take not this word, but they to whom it 
is given (that is, who get the grace and strength from God to practice 
continence). For there are eunuchs, who were born so from their 
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mother’s womb; and there are eunuchs, who were made so by man; 
and there are eunuchs (clearly in a metaphorical and spiritual sense 
in contradistinction to the other two classes), who have made them- 
selves eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven,” and our Saviour’s com- 
mendation of celibacy is expressed in the words that immediately fol- 
low (verse 12) : “He that can take it, let him take it.” 

Here we have God’s own doctrine as the principle underlying the 
practice of celibacy in the priesthood. The priests of the Catholic 
Church, in the words of our Saviour, “have made themselves eunuchs 
for the Kingdom of Heaven.” This is the lofty motive that inspires 
them. 

Our Divine Saviour, the High Priest of the New Law, and the 
perfect exemplar of all priests, was a virgin. Loving and practicing 
virginity Himself, He surrounded Himself with virginal souls. He 
chose Mary, the virgin Lily of Israel, for the exalted dignity of being 
His Mother, and the pure, virginal St. Joseph is His foster-father. 
All His Apostles, imitating His Divine example, led celibate lives, and 
among them the one “that Jesus loved,” as Scripture says, was St. 
John, who was always a virgin. He, because of his virginal purity, 
was privileged at the Last Supper to rest his head upon the Sacred 
Heart of His Divine Master, and it was to his loving custody that 
Jesus, dying on the Cross, entrusted the greatest treasure He possessed, 
His own heart-broken Mother. As St. Jerome so beautifully says: 
“The virgin God when dying committed His virgin Mother to the care 
of His virgin Apostle.” 

Realizing, then, how dear to our Divine Saviour is the virtue of 
virginity, is it not eminently fitting that the Church should require that 
her priests, the successors of the celibate Apostles, conform them- 
selves to their great High Priest by leading lives of celibacy? 

It has been truly observed that the conviction that virginity pos- 
sesses a higher sanctity and clearer spiritual intuitions, seems to be an 
instinct planted deep in the heart of man. Even in the Jewish Dispen- 
sation, where the priests were permitted to marry, it was nevertheless 
enjoined that they should observe continence during the time of service 
in the Temple. Now, in the New Dispensation, established by Christ, 
His priests serve daily in the temple, offering up the Sacrifice of the 
Mass every morning at the holy altar. Their life, then, should be one 
of perpetual continence, to be in keeping with their holy ministry. 

Again, the power which a life of celibacy, this practical lesson in 
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disinterestedness, must lend to the priest’s exhortations when address- 
ing his people, is too obvious to be dwelt upon. As regards the effect 
which a life of celibacy has upon a priest’s word, the following candid 
testimony of a married clergyman, Professor Mahaffy, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, is most striking and convincing. In his work, entitled 
“The Decay of Modern Preaching,” London, 1882, p. 42, Professor 
Mahaffy says: “From the point of view of preaching, there can be 
little doubt that married life creates great difficulties and hindrances. 
The distractions caused by sickness and other human misfortunes (for 
instance, when baby gets an attack of colic) increase necessarily in 
proportion to the number of the household; and as the clergy in all 
countries are likely to have large families, the time which might be 
spent in meditation on their discourses is stolen from them by other 
duties and other cares. The Catholic priest, when his daily round of 
outdoor duties are over, comes home to a quiet study where there is 
nothing to disturb his thoughts. The family man is met at the door by 
troops of children, welcoming his return and claiming his interest in 
all their little affairs. Or else the disagreements of the household 
(perhaps mother and the girls are disputing about the style or price 
of a hat or a new gown) demand him as an umpire, and his mind is 
disturbed by no mere speculative contemplation of the faults and follies 
of mankind, but by their actual invasion of his home.” 


Very clever 
sarcasm, but it’s as true as it is clever. 


With regard to missionary work in foreign lands, the advantages 
which lie with a celibate clergy hardly need insisting upon and are 
freely admitted even by non-Catholic missionaries. I will not weary 
you with quotations to substantiate this assertion, but will only refer 
to books written by Protestant authors, such as Stoddart’s “Life of 
Isabella Bird’ (1906), pp. 319-320; Arnot Reid’s “Peking to Peters- 
burg” (1897), p. 73; and Prof. E. H. Parker’s “China Past and 
Present” (1903), pp. 95-96. 

All the great missionaries the world has ever seen have been celi- 
bates, and it is ridiculous even to imagine them anything else. Picture 
St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles, if you can, going about on his mis- 
sionary journeys, accompanied by Mrs. Paul and a troop of little Pauls 
trailing after him. A nice time he would have had trying to convert 
the nations, if he had to bother about Mrs. Paul and the children. And 
then suppose some of the little Pauls had got the mumps or the meas- 
les!’ Or baby Paul had got the colic! Too bad Martin Luther or some 
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of our modern anti-celibacy preachers did not live then, to point out 
to St. Paul the error of his ways, and to convince him that he could 
not be a respectable moral missionary unless he married! Or try to 
imagine—if you are willing to risk an attack of cerebral meningitis— 
St. Patrick, landing in Ireland to begin his great work of converting 
that nation to Christ, and presenting himself before the Irish chief- 
tains, accompanied by Mrs. Patrick, and a long row of little Patricks, 
arranged in order like so many organ-pipes! Isn’t the idea perfectly 
absurd ? 

Would St. Francis Xavier, the Apostle of India and Japan, have 
cherished as his inspiring motto: “Da mihi animas; cetera tolle” (Give 
me souls: away with all else), if he had had a Mrs. Xavier and a large 
crowd of little Xaviers to claim his solicitude? Or would the immortal 
Father Damien, the Apostle of the leper colony of Molokai, have had 
the heroic courage, if he was a married man, to condemn himself to 
that bleak, desolate island of horrors, to devote his life to the service 
of those most unfortunate beings on God’s fair earth, to stand face to 
face with Death day by day and finally falling a victim to that loath- 
some disease, to see the hideous, grinning face of Death drawing ever 
nearer, till at last he yielded himself into its bony arms and was stran- 
gled in its grasp? 

These are some of the exalted motives that actuate the priest, when 
he embraces a life of celibacy. They are not all. I have not yet 
exhausted this phase of my subject, but I fear I have exhausted your 
patience; so I will omit other motives no less noble and exalted that 
might be mentioned. 

I crave your indulgent attention while I dwell a few moments on 
one more point of my discourse, and then I am done. 

The obligation of celibacy is not forced upon the priest ; every priest 
assumes it voluntarily when he enters the priesthood. Our Divine 
Saviour in the words quoted above says: ‘Let him that can take it, 
take it,” which words clearly express a counsel, not a command. All 
during his long course of preparation for the priesthood, from 8 to 
12 years, the young Levite who aspires to his sublime state, keeps 
vividly in mind these solemn words of the great High Priest, and dur- 
ing all those years of prayer and study, he tries himself and is tried 
by those who train him. If he fears the burden is too great for him to 
bear, he is free at any moment to withdraw, and his directors will 
urge him, yea, compel him, to do so. Even at the solemn moment of 
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ordination, after all those years of preparation and trial, the ordaining 
bishop, before raising him to the priesthood, addresses to him these 
solemn words: “You ought anxiously to consider again and again 
what sort of burden this is which you are taking upon you of your 
own accord. Up to this you are free. You may still, if you choose, 
turn to the aims and desires of the world. But if you receive this 
order, it will no longer be lawful to turn back from your purpose. You 
will be required to continue in the service of God and with His assist- 
ance to observe chastity and to be bound forever in the ministrations 
of the altar, to serve whom is to reign.” Now, the candidate to whom 
these words are addressed is not a child in arms; he is a full-grown 
man. He fully understands and appreciates their import. He knows 
that his life as a priest must be a life of prayer, that all his spiritual 
ministrations as a priest, if worthily performed, will be so many pray- 
ers, to obtain the Divine assistance necessary to be faithful to his vow 
of celibacy. If, then, he afterwards falls, if he disgraces the priest- 
hood and becomes that most degraded and unfortunate of all beings, 
an ex-priest, all the lying slanders he may ever preach or write against 
the Catholic Church and the priesthood will not palliate his infamy. 
Priests are human and they may fall, if they neglect their prayers; but 
when they fall, they have none but themselves to blame. In conclu- 
sion, let me entreat you, my Catholic hearers, for myself and all my 
fellow priests, in the words of St. Paul: Pray for us, lest while we 
preach to others, we ourselves may become castaways. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 





As an unusually strong gust of the “Norther” raging without shook 
the house from foundation to roof and fanned the log fire into a fierce 
blaze, the two men drew their chairs nearer to the massive bronze fire- 
place and silently watched the smoke from their cigars writhing and 
twisting until it was caught by the draft and sucked up the wide flue. 

One was Bart Killalee, a rich broker, who had retired from active 
life to enjoy his wealth in the solitude of his country mansion. The 
other was Father Tim Casey, who, on returning from a distant sick 
call, had been caught by the blizzard and the darkness and urged to 
accept the broker’s hospitality. The good priest, ever on the alert to 
gain a soul for God and heaven, had accepted gladly, for Bart Killalee 
was one of those whom the neighbors describe, with a shrug of the 
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shoulders, as “Oh yes, a practical Catholic but none too fond of his 
prayers.” That is, he managed by hook or by crook to find some priest 
to absolve him once a year at Easter time; but if sorrow for sin and 
a firm purpose of amendment are to be judged by subsequent conduct, 
his yearly Confession was sadly lacking in these necessary dispositions. 

Bart, nothing loath to enjoy Father Casey’s genial companionship, 
sat with him far into the night, but by clever seamanship had so far 
managed to steer at a safe distance from the danger zone of religion. 

“The crime wave,” said the broker, warming to a subject very near 
his heart, “which threatens the life and property of every honest man 
in the land, will become daily more menacing until our court procedure 
is reformed—radically reformed—so that criminals can be brought to 
speedy and condign punishment.” 

“The crime wave,” corrected the priest, “will become daily more 
menacing until the people of the country learn what faith teaches about 
the hideousness of sin. All the courts in the world will not make men 
resist their wicked passions so long as they forget that a grievous sin 
is the greatest of evils.” 

“Come now, Father Casey, admit between you and me that a— 
what we call a mortal sin, provided it is not a violation of anyone's life 
or property, is not such a terrible thing!” 

“A mortal sin,” said the priest, “in order to be a mortal sin, must 
be a fully conscious, a deliberate offence against God in a serious mat- 
ter. How can you, who condemn so severely crimes against individ- 
uals or society, how can you pretend that a deliberate offence against 
the great Creator of individuals and society is an affair of little 
moment!” . 

“Well,” said Bart, “I simply can’t see the harm in it as I can see 
the harm in the injury that a burglar or a cut-throat would do to some 
one I know.” 

“Which merely proves, said Father Casey, “that you do not know 
God as you know mortal men, though to know God, the Creator, is the 
first duty of every reasonable creature. Yet God knows you; he is 
with you at all times. When you commit a grievous sin you insult 
him to his very face—Him who made you and preserves you and gives 
you all that you have and all that you are!” 

“Oh, He does not take it so seriously! He knows that we are 
human, and He gives us a liberal discount on that head!” 

‘He does not take it seriously!” cried the priest. “Let me tell you 
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what he did on account of mortal sin and then judge whether or not 
He takes it seriously! You know that God has existed from all eter- 
nity. In the beginning there was no other besides Him, for He is the 
only being that exists of itself; all other beings must be created by 
Him, either directly or indirectly, before they can begin to exist. He, 
possessing every good quality in its highest degree, was all-sufficient 
unto Himself; He needed no one else to make Him happy. But in 
His great love and kindness He resolved to create other beings that 
they might share His happiness. He created the angels. You know, 
of course, (there was an interrogation sign in the priest’s voice) what 
an angel is.” 

“Yes, yes,” broke in Bart, “my wife’s first husband—he was an 
angel—33rd degree—or archangel—or whatever you call the ones that 
hold the soft jobs up there and sit on the board of heavenly directors.” 

“An angel,” continued Father Casey, heedless of Killalee’s blas- 
phemy, and determined not to be turned aside from the serious ques- 
tion under consideration, “is a spirit without a body or any of the 
imperfections of a body. An angel is a being of transcendant beauty, 
of dazzling brightness, of astounding power, of sublime knowledge. 
God, in His goodness, loved these glorious beings. He wished them to 
love Him in return—not through necessity but freely; therefore He 
gave them perfect liberty. Many of them used this liberty to honor 
and worship God, and as a reward, they were confirmed forever in 
His love. But one-third of them became proud—proud of their own 
beauty and strength—rebelled against their God and committed the 
first mortal sin. What followed? God created hell, that prison of 
unending torments—it was not in His original plan, if sin had not been 
committed it would never have been created—and then in an instant, 
without giving them one moment for repentance, He hurled the rebel 
angels into the abyss, and doomed them to suffer there forever. Think 
of it, for one mortal sin, and that a sin of thought, the sin of an in- 
stant, he condemned to hell millions of those bright spirits whom He 
had loved so well, and changed them irrevocably from beautiful angels 
into hideous demons. And yet you say that He does not take sin 
seriously. 

“Listen further,” continued the priest, noting that the broker’s con- 
science was making him decidedly uncomfortable, “in order to fill up 
the heavenly thrones left vacant by the fallen angels, God resolved to 
create the human race. He created Adam to His own image and like- 
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ness and gave him Eve as a helpmate, and placed them in the garden 
of paradise. The first man and woman, as they issued from the crea- 
tive hand of God, were perfect in body and soul. Their minds were 
bright and clear as those of the angels. They possessed all knowledge 
by intuition without the labor of study. Their wills were inclined only 
to good. The fearful interior conflicts between right and wrong that 
nearly tear asunder our own poor souls were unknown to them. Acts 
of heroic virtue were as easy for them as sins are for their fallen chil- 
dren. They were not obliged to labor; they were never sick; they were 
not to die. After a few years spent amid the delights of the garden 
of paradise they were to be taken up alive into heaven to be happy 
there forever more. Indeed, such noble beings were this first man 
and woman that, as Scripture tells us, Almighty God Himself would 
come down and walk with them in the evening shades of Paradise. 
And we their children were to inherit all these blessings that a merci- 
ful Providence had freely given them. The devil could not bear to see 
man take possession of the throne he had lost. He took the appear- 
ance of a serpent, dragged his slimy form into that hitherto happy 
retreat, and by his accursed lying and deceit induced our first patents 
to disobey God—to commit mortal sin. That moment our doom was 
sealed; the human race was condemned to death. For by that sin, 
says St. Paul, death entered the world. That hour, as we read in the 
first book of the Holy Bible, God cursed the earth on account of mortal 
sin. Adam and Eve were driven out of paradise; they and all their 
children were condemned to struggle through this world with darkened 
minds and perverted wills, earning their bread by the sweat of their 
brow, subject to misery, sickness, and death. Can you realize that all 
the suffering that has embittered the lives of men during the last six 
thousand years, has been sent by God in punishment of one mortal sin, 
and still dare to say that God does not take sin seriously! 

“And what that mortal sin did to the world,” continued Father 
Casey relentlessly, “your mortal sins, Bart Killalee, did to your own 
soul. While you were in the state of grace, before you lost your bap- 
tismal innocence or after a good confession, you were a child of God, 
and as a child of God, an heir to His kingdom, a prince royal of the 
heavenly court. The Blessed Virgin Mary called you her child, the 
saints and angels, their own dear brother. But the moment you com- 
mitted mortal sin, you renounced your birthright, your heavenly Father 
disowned you, the Blessed Mother, the angels and saints turned away 
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from you in sorrow, and you became the rightful property of the dev. 
The moment you committed mortal sin you killed your soul; you did 
not take away its natural life, that will remain forever, even in hell, 
but you took away its supernatural life. A soul deprived of super- 
natural life is far more hideous than a putrid corpse from which life 
has long departed. You could never bring yourself to lie down at night 
beside a dead body; how then can you spend day and night bound to 
a dead soul? If God would show to the world your soul, dead in 
mortal sin, men and beasts would flee from you in terror. Such a soul 
is a blot upon the fair face of God's creation. There is only one place 
fit for it and that is hell. You know not what moment God may cut 
the slender thread of your life and allow your soul to fall into hell. So 
long as you remain in mortal sin you are daring, defying Him to do 
so. God will not be mocked forever; He will call many a one to his 
final account before tomorrow's dawn; you may be among the number!” 

Bart Killalee’s proud head was bowed. 

“Father,” he said hoarsely, “I want to make a real Confession. Is 
it possible for you to hear me now?” 

“T will hear your Confession, Bart, but not until I have given you 
one more proof of the evil of mortal sin. You are sorry for your sins 
now because you have aroused God’s anger; I want you to be sorry, 
too, because you have wounded His love. Come with me in spirit to 
witness a touching scene. It is night. Jesus kneels in the shadow of 
the olive trees in the garden of Gethsemani. He begins to grow sor- 
rowful and to be sad for the hour has come when He will be delivered 
up for the sins of the world. And now He sees these sins with a 
vividness hitherto unknown. All sins, past, present, and to come, are 
before His imagination in one hideous vision. And yet despite their 
multitude, He sees each sin singly in all its details. He sees that last 
mortal sin that you committed as clearly as if He were about to die 
for it alone. Indeed, even though there were no others, that sin alone 
would have been sufficient to cause His death. No human intelligence, 
no saint, no angel ever realized the malice of sin as He realizes it in 
this moment. And yet He must take this awful load of guilt upon 
Himself and atone for it in His tender body or we will never be for- 
given. How His pure soul recoils at the thought! Is there no other 
way to save mankind? ‘Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass 
away from me’. There is no other way. Mortal sin is an infinite 
offense; it requires an infinite atonement. Then follows a fearful 
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struggle in His adorable soul. His love for us urges Him to assume 
our guilt, whilst His horror for sin recoils at the very thought. In the 
sharpness of that fearful agony His heart contracts and forces His 
precious blood from every pore. In a crimson sweat it runs trickling 
down in great drops upon the ground. Love conquers; He accepts the 
work of atonement. ‘Father,’ He prays, ‘if this chalice cannot pass 
away except | drink it, Thy will be done.’ And He falls with His face 
upon the Earth. The guilt of men is heaped upon Him and He be- 
comes the victim for our sins. From that moment earth and heaven 
have no more mercy for Him. His own apostle betrays Him; His 
other followers abandon Him; His chosen people, whose sick He had 
healed, whose dead He had raised to life, cry, ‘Crucify Him, crucify 
Him! Bound to a pillar and scourged until His bones could be num- 
bered He atones for sins of impurity. Crowned in derision with a 
crown of thorns, mocked and spit upon, he atones for sins of pride, 
envy, and hatred. Loaded with His cross and led through the streets 
like the lowest criminal, He atones for sins of impatience and rebel- 
lion against God in trials and afflictions. Stripped of His bloody gar- 
ments and raised naked on the cross, He atones for the sins of avarice, 
dishonesty, and double-dealing. Such ingratitude from those He loves 
wrings with anguish his dying heart. He can bear no more. He cries 
to heaven in accents of unspeakable agony, ‘My God, my God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me!’ But heaven has no response. The Father 
has no word of comfort for His well beloved Son. That Son is cov- 
ered by our mortal sins, and He is become a thing of loathing in His 
Father's sight. Justice must be accomplished; He must die the death. 
‘For the wickedness of my people,’ says the Eternal Father, ‘for the 
wickedness of My people have I struck Him.’ And bowing down His 
head He expires. Abandoned by heaven and tortured by earth, a God 
dies upon a cross! Now, at least, you see the malice of mortal sin.” 

* * * The thick logs had burned away to a heap of glowing 
embers, but an old grey head was still humbly bowed over Father 
Casey’s knee while Bart Killalee confessed his sins. It was perhaps 
the first time in many a year that he had that genuine sorrow without 


which Confession is of no avail. 
C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 
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SHOULD DUST AND ASHES BE PROUD? 
A Bible Study 
ST. MATTHEW XVII, 1-14. 


Not proud but happy. Happy should we be on account of the in- 
conceivable love which God bears us. “What is man that thou art 
mindful of him? or the son of man that thou visitest him? Thou hast 
made him a little less than the angels, thou hast crowned him with 
glory and honor, and hast set him over the works of thy hands. Thou 
hast subjected all things under his feet.” Sometimes the conviction 
does steal upon us that we are small and insignificant ; our reason, our 
memory, and our heart join in forcing this conviction upon us. Some- 
times, even, that conviction becomes so strong that we can hardly love 
ourselves any more, we can hardly forgive ourselves. It really takes 
all the infinite mercy of a God to love us still; and see how unstintedly 
He lavishes that love on us. All He asks of us is that we own our 
follies and humbly come to Him as child to mother. 

What is man? 1-4. Did you ever see a flower plucked up by the 
roots? Perhaps you mused and wondered as you compared the root 
with the glorious corolla. How could such enchanting beauty spring 
from a root so misshapen, so cold and clammy? Just so with our story 
today. Its root is mean and ugly with the clods of earth still clinging 
about it: our faults and blunders. But its fullest bloom bursts on us 
with the radiance of heaven, a radiance that recalls to us the bliss of 
God and all his blessed angels and saints, but a bliss that is all aglow 
with love for us. 


“At that hour the disciples came to Jesus saying: who thinkest thou is the 
greater in the kingdom of heaven?” St. Matthew is more concerned with the 
teaching of Our Lord and skims over the facts. St. Mark however is on the 
watch for such details as will serve to demonstrate His dignity and power. 
“And they came to Capharnaum. And when they were in the house he asked 
them: What did you treat of in the way? But they held their peace. For in 
the way they had disputed among themselves which of them should be the 
greatest” (IX 32). Often had they seen how the Pharisees were overpowered 
and put to shame when He read the secrets of their hearts. Now they were 
startled to find even their own thoughts plain to Him: “Jesus seeing the thoughts 
of their hearts” (Luke IX, 47). Reluctantly they must confess it. They were 
not anxious about heaven; no, it was an earthly kingdom that they had been 
dreaming of. It was not a holy rivalry to excel in virtue; else they would not 
have been so abashed; nor would Our Lord have given such a pointed lesson 
in humility. And what occasioned the tilt? Perhaps it was the promise of the 
primacy made to St. Peter far north in Cesarea Philippi; perhaps it was the 
preference shown the three apostles who were privileged to witness the Trans- 
figuration on Mt. Tabor. Surely it was stimulated by the remark Our Lord 
made on the way and recorded just before our debate: “The Son of man shall 
be betrayed into the hands of men; they shall kill Him, and after that He is 
killed He shall rise again on the third day.” Their dispute proves the faith 
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they placed in Him: even though He would die, they were sure that His king- 
dom would not perish. It shows that they understood His outline of the future 
kingdom: there would be a definite constitution with differences of rank and 
office. They wanted to be first. How their selfishness must have pained Him! 
After all His lessons on humility, after all the examples He had given them! 
What is man? But we need not be too critical. Suppose Our Lord would come 
to us with that same question: “What were you treating of on the way?” So 
many ways have we gone and what have we not spoken of? No use in shrug- 
ging one’s shoulders; for this will not scare death away; and at death this ques- 
tion will be put to us by Our Lord and Judge. It reminds us: “What is man?” 
How will He answer their question? “And Jesus calling unto Him a little 
child, set him in the midst of them, and said: Amen I say unto you, unless you 
be converted and become as little children, you shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” How patient and gentle He is! Over and over again the Apostles 
quarrel avout precedence. Generally these quarrels occur after some mention 
of Our Lord’s death on the cross. Just here we have noticed the fact. Again 
in Mark X, 34, He speaks of His death for love of us and in the next verse 
James and John beg for the first places in His kingdom. Again at the last 
supper when we might imagine that their whole soul was centered on Our Lord 
alone, we find that they quarrel over the first place. His generous Heart must 
have been deeply hurt by such cold and cruel selflove; and yet, not a word of 
censure! His only answer is this scene that should remain indelibly impressed 
on our memory. 


According to His custom Our Lord probably sat down now and the 
Apostles formed a ring round Him. An offhand answer would not 
suffice. His glance may have pierced the mists of the future and rested 
on us and the needs of our souls as well. Looking around He sees 
the child; perhaps the child of a poor fisherman, perhaps an aban- 
doned orphan; surely in tattered, ragged garments. Ue takes him 
gently by the hand, draws him to his side and “embraced him” (Mark 
IX, 35). 


A thousand thanks for that mark of affection! It makes us feel that we 
too are welcome; that He cares not for lofty thoughts and well turned phrases; 
He is content with the simple artless stammerings of a child; then why need we 
fear to open our hearts to Him? His words are in fullest harmony with His 
action. The next verse explains what He means by becoming as a little child: 
“humble ourselves”. He is in earnest about it, for He begins with the solemn 
formula: “Amen, I say.” He demands it as an indispensable condition for 
entrance into His church and through it into heaven. If we are not humble, 
how can we believe as we ought? Will we not be all absorbed in the goods 
and the glory of earth? That was Our Lord’s experience too: “How can you 
believe, who receive glory from one another; and the glory which is from God 
alone you do not seek” (John V, 44). To enter His kingdom we must be pre- 
pared to obey all the laws of His kingdom and Church: “Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you” (Mt. XXVIII, 20). We 
know that God “resisteth the proud and giveth His grace to the humble.” Nor 
should we grumble at this condition which God imposes. Had He commanded 
us to win all the honors of earth; or to amass enormous wealth, or acquire 
profound learning, then indeed could we lament our lot. But He asks only to 
bow and be humble; and is that not easier? Be children! If we spend our 
lives in wordly concerns, that will not profit us at all in the hour of death; is 
that not foolish? is that not worse than childish then? At the hour of death all 
wordly concerns will topple down like card-houses, will vanish as figures made 
in the desert sand. Children we must be: either children of God by practising 
the humility that will open the gates of heaven to us; or children of folly by 
scorning it. Having laid down the principle, He draws the inference: “Whoso- 
ever therefore shall humble himself as this little child, he is the greater in the 
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kingdom of heaven.” Humility not only gains admission; but the degree of our 
humility also marks our rank in it. Pride drove the angels from heaven and 
our first parents from Paradise. “Never suffer pride to reign in thy mind, or 
in thy words; for from it all perdition took its beginning.” Should we not be 
glad that Our Lord is anxious to banish this plague spot from earth? Os the 
other hand could He teach the value and glory of humility better than by His 
own choice? “He humbled himself becoming obedient unto death even unto the 
death of the cross. For which cause God also hath exalted Him and hath given 
Him a name which is above all names; that ir the name of Jesus every knee 
shall bow, of those that are in heaven, on earth and under the earth” (Phil. 


II, 8-9). aa | 

Why art thou so mindful of him? 5-6. He has just given His 
Apostles a very elementary lesson, the ABC lesson. .Now He proceeds 
to impress on them how highly they should esteem such souls as have 
become little children in the faith. He gives them an insight into the 
depths of His own Most Sacred Heart and permits them to glimpse 
the tender anxiety, the endless solicitude with which He watches over 
such favored souls. As a mother is delighted when others caress her 
child and praise it; so will He bless all those who in any way assist 
one of His children. As a mother’s heart is hurt and angered at one 
who harms her child, so Our Lord pronounces the most dreadful woe 
on all who would throw a stumbling block in the way of any one of 
His children. 


“And he that shall receive one sich little child in My name, receiveth Me. 
But he that shall scandalize one of these little ones that believe in Me, it were 
better for him that a mill-stone should be hanged about his neck, and that he 
should be drowned in the depth of the sea.” How He must love little children 
for their innocence, helplessness and humble confidence! Just so does He love 
all who, feeling their own helplessness, place all their trust in Him, submit to 
His guidance entirely. We need not lose any time making an elaborate selec- 
tion; for He loves each one of them. See how much! He loves them almost 
so as to become one with them. Therefore He embraced the little child so 
lovingly. Oh, the happiness of a humility that can win such a grace! No, it is 
not a hasty remark; for even at judgment Our Lord will insist on this; he will 
bless the just for all they did to Himself; and when they shall ask in wonder- 
ment “Lord, when did we see Thee a stranger and took Thee in?” then will 
come the entrancing answer: “Amen I say to you, as long as you did it to one 
of these My least brethren, you did it to Me.” Truly He is meek and humble 
of heart and the humble and lowly are His favorites. You would think that 
He has exhausted even his own boundless generosity in giving Himself as 
reward and premium. But His love for the humble spurs Him on, if possible, 
to more lavish promises. Read St. Mark according to whom Our Lord con- 
tinues His words: “And whosoever shall receive Me, receiveth not Me, but Him 
that sent Me.” All heaven is ready tocome to Him for all heaven is in love 
with humility. : 

He warns all to do them no harm in the important passage vv. 6-9. As He 
could scarcely find a fitting reward for one who would benefit any of His little 
ones, so He can hardly find a penalty severe enough for him who would harm 
one of them. Yet He searches for a comparison to express His horror. 
Drowning was unusual with the Jews and seems to have been in practice only 
with the heathen whom they detested and just this penalty he now describes: 
Drowning by a millstone hung to one’s neck, not a small stone that could be 
moved by the hand of man, but one of those larger ones driven round by asses 
and oxen, so death must be certain; drowning in the deep sea for no abyss 
would be deep enough to hide away such a crime; all this would require the help 
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of many persons and thus add the sting of shame and public humiliation. But 
the worst of earth cannot suffice; even hell must aid in burning away the stain 
of such an outrage; having done the devil’s work they must share the devil’s 
lot. And yet, what is more common than this harm done, the harm which we 
call scandal? Done by parents to their children, their own flesh and blood. 
How? By sending them where they will receive only a godless education. We 
all know the force of early education: how it trains the mind to think in a 
certain groove, the will to care for a certain series of things as desirable, how 
it drills the action to set habits; and now when God is carefully debarred from 
your child’s thought and wish and act, debarred through those years when it is 
most susceptible to training, can we be surprised that it grow into a godless 
man or woman? 


Or why dost thou visit him? 10-14. In the days of Noe “the waters 
of the flood overflowed the earth. All the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, and the flood-gates of heaven were opened.” So 
now all the earth is covered with a flood of God’s love for man. Men 
must cooperate with His love: no reward is too great if they do so; 
no chastisement too heavy if they cross His plans. Our Lord cannot 
help repeating : “See that you despise not one of these little ones!” 


While men make light of the scandal given to the little ones; while laugh- 
ingly and mockingly they fill the earth with traps and pitfalls, through the press, 
the theaters, their sinful amusements, till all the world seems but a vast net to 
drag souls into hell; while men do all this, see how the floodgates of heaven are 
opened and the love of God streams down upon us. “For I say to you that 
their angels in heaven always see the face of My father who is in heaven.” 
Here is a new phrase: “their angels”. Often we met the term “Angels of God”; 
and now comes the beautiful assurance that we too have angels of our own. 
True, they see the face of the Father and join in the endless song of “Holy, 
Holy, Holy”. But at the same time, “are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
to minister for them, who shall receive the inheritance of salvation’? And 
how do they minister? Let Jacob tell when on his bed of death he gives his 
farewell blessing to the sons of Joseph: “The angel that delivered me from all 
evils bless these boys”. Who has forgotten the scenes in the Book of Tobias? 
Or the angel that saved Peter from prison (Acts XII, 7)? Do we ever think of 
“our angel”? Earth offers such poor, such wretched friendships that bring 
bitterest tears to our eyes. Why not make friends wich that heavenly being ever 
with us? We almost deserve to shed those tears for our coldness to one so 
devoted to us. We cannot explain his devotion except that he shares the love 
which Our Lord himself shows us. “For the Son of man is come to save that 
which was lost.” Even though all the world pronounce us lost, even then our 
angel will not desert us, just then we come among those who have the greatest 
claim on Our Lord. But if He so much loves even sinners, how much more 
will He give His heart to those who have sacrificed their selves with all their 
selfish pride to become His children? And just these little children such as the 
child at his side, are often most exposed to danger of being lost. Their inex- 
perience and weakness leaves them at the mercy of others who may be unfaith- 
ful to their holiest duties. Nor does He spare any cost or labor; joyfully He 
gives His Blood and life. His father also shares this love. “What think you? 
If a man have an hundred sheep and one of them should go astray; doth he not 
leave the ninety-nine in the mountains, and go to seek that which was gone 
astray? And if it so be that he find it, amen I say to you, he rejoiceth more 
for that than for the ninety-nine that went not astray. Even so it is not the 
will of your Father who is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish.” 
Of all His numerous flock not one escapes His watchful eye. Even should it 
go astray, His love will not be broken off yet; just then it blazes forth truest 
and clearest: then he goes to seek it. And when found, there is no storm of 
abuse but the feast of purest joy. Only notice the hypothetic hint: “And if x 
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so be that he find it!” It is not His will or His omniscience that can fail Him; 
no, it is our want of humility; our earthly pride that makes us prefer the thorns 
and brambles and desert of sin to His warm embrace. Sometimes we witnessed 
a procession with the blessed Sacrament and saw little children in white going 
before Our Lord and strewing flowers in his way. It seems so beautiful and so 
appropriate. But just think of the reality now: it would almost seem as if God 
and all the angels of heaven were now stooping down over us and casting the 
flowers of grace and heavenly love in our way to scent it with a fragrance of 
endless joy, to lure us on to heaven’s bliss. We must admit that the prophet 
was perfectly in the right when he thus describes God’s concern for His chil- 
dren: “Can a woman forget her infant, so as not to have pity on her child? 
And if she should forget, yet will I not forget thee” (Isaias XLIX, 15). 


JouHN ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


THE FOUNTAINS OF LIFE 





“You shall draw waters with joy out of the Saviour’s fountains.” 
Is. XII, 3. Consider the fountains of grace that we have in Jesus 
Christ. The first is that of Mercy, in which we can wash ourselves 
from the filthiness of our sins. This fountain was formed for us by 
our Redeemer with His tears and His Blood: “He hath loved us and 
washed us from our sins in His own Blood.” Apoc. I, 5. 

The second fountain is that of peace and consolation in our tribu- 
lations: “Call upon me (saith Jesus Christ) in the day of trouble, and 
I will console thee.” Ps. 49, 15. He that thirsteth for true consola- 
tions even in this world, let him come to Me, for I will satisfy him. 
He that once tastes of the water of My love will forever disdain all 
the delights of the world: “But he that shall drink of the water that 
I shall give him, shall not thirst forever.” John VII, 37. The peace 
which God gives to the souls that love Him is not the peace that the 
world promises from sensual pleasures, which leave in the soul more 
bitterness than peace; the peace which God bestows exceeds all the 
pleasures of the senses: “Peace which surpasseth all understandimg.’ 
Phil. IV, 7. Blessed are those who long for this divine fountain. 
“Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice.” Mt. V, 6. 

The third fountain is that of devotion. Oh how devout and ready 
to execute the divine Will, and increasing every day in virtue, is he 
who constantly meditates on all that Jesus Christ has done for our 
sake! He will be like the tree planted by a stream of water: “He 
shall be like a tree that is planted near the running water.” Ps. I, 3. 

The fourth fountain is that of love: “In my meditation a fire shall 
flame out.” Ps. 88, 4. It is impossible to meditate on the sufferings and 
ignominy borne by Jesus Christ for the love of us, and not to feel in- 
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flamed by that blessed fire which He came upon earth to enkindle. How 
true it is, then, that he who avails himself of these blessed fountains 
of Jesus Christ will always draw from them waters of joy and of 


eternal life! “You shall draw waters with joy out of the Saviour’s 
fountains.” 


Str. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI. 


WHAT FOLLOWED 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


An old white haired Missionary, Father Johnson, a young priest, and the 
writer meet for vacation at the Redemptorist Seminary on Lac La Belle, Wis- 
consin. During the summer on the long hot afternoons the Missionary tells the 
story, interrupted at times by remarks from Father Johnson sometimes wise, 
sometimes otherwise. 

The story opened in the December, 1913, number of the Licuortan. Mar- 
guerite Niederkorn, a young girl of twelve is making her First Holy Communion 
at her home in Aix La Chapelle, Germany. Growing up she emigrates to Amer- 
ica to take service in the aristocratic family of the Piersons at Pulaski, Georgia, 
on the Chattahoochee River. She becomes the maid to Miss Rose and acquires 
quite a fine education from contact with the Southern swell people constituting 
the social set in which Miss Rose Pierson moves. Marguerite meets and marries 
George Schneiderhahn, 2 young carpenter, a Lutheran. George dies and leaves 
her a widow with one child, a son, Karl. Marguerite neglected the practice of 
her religion for 40 years, allowing her husband to die without conversion, and 
her two little girls to die without baptism. She is recalled to her sense of duty 
by the “Sinners’ bell” at a Redemptorist Mission, and becomes very fervent, 
with a great regret for her past neglect. Her great task in life now is to bring 
her unbaptised son Karl, now grown up, into the Church. Karl falls in love 
with Grace Maloney, a model Catholic young lady living next door, and pro- 
posing marriage to her is turned down with the plea that he is not a Catholic. 
Karl doesn’t give up hope, but a formidable rival turns up in the person of Dr. 
Gogarty, a Catholic young man educated at Harvard, with not too much Cath- 
olicity. He is the real villain of the story, and leaves no stone unturned to cir- 
cumvent Karl and carry away the prize. The principal characters of the story 
besides those already mentioned, are the members of the Maloney family, Mr. 
and Mrs. Maloney, Patrick, Anne, Catherine and Willie. This is a charming 
Catholic family group. Fathers Horrell and Stanton, the Pastor and Assistant, 
Uncle Stanhope Moriarty, Mrs. Maloney’s old bachelor brother, a planter 18 
miles from Pulaski, Mass Charlotte Queen, a trained nurse in the Sisters’ Hos- 
pital. Uncle Stanhope and Miss Queen make a match of it. Jerry Oldfinch, a 
monster, (who is the jailer of Willie when the “Big Four” kidnap him) and is 
afterward captured and lynched by the indignant mob. 

Remember that the Missionary is always telling the story in different sec- 
tions wherever we three may happen to meet, somtimes in the boat-house, some- 
times on the lawn, sometimes on the walks. 


I. 


The storm was momentarily increasing, the continuous lightning 
leaping from cloud to cloud, frequently punctuated with deafening 
crashes of thunder, and the roaring of the wind through the trees 
appalling. “Come, Hilda, let us go down to the basement,” said Mar- 
guerite, shaking Hilda out of her pleasant dreams. They descended 
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the stairs together, and sitting they began to recite the Rosary in Ger- 
man. "Iwas a strange scene, the two lone women huddled together, 
to the leeward side of the house, by the flickering light of a candle, 
murmuring their Aves, and outside the fearful roar of the tempest. 
There was no thought of bed. Indeed I think that very few closed an 
eye that night in Pulaski. There was one, though, (so the story goes) 
an old salt, who staggered out of ‘Mike’s Place’ about ten o’clock, and 
fighting his way across the street, in the teeth of the wind, lay down 
in the door of a warehouse, and slept through the storm like an infant 
in its cradle. ‘Twas a fearful ordeal for the two women, and the ner- 
vous strain grew momentarily more severe. Still they prayed on, 
storming heaven. Sometimes to relieve the tension, they would walk 
back and forth, still praying. “If we must die, let us die with our 
beads in our hands, and the names of Jesus and Mary on our lips,” 
said Marguerite. “I once heard a missionary say ‘to die with your 
beads in your hands is to have a passport to heaven’.”” While she was 
still speaking there came an unusually blinding flash of lightning 
which tore a blue streak across the semi-darkness of the room lit only 
by the flickering rays of a candle, quickly followed by a crackling, 
tearing sound of thunder. The house seemed to shrivel under it like 
a sheet of paper. There was a fearful crash and the sound of break- 
ing glass, while the house rocked on its foundations. The long, severe 
nervous tension had reached it’s limit. Marguerite uttered a piercing 
ear-splitting shriek and fell in a huddle upon the floor. Shriek fol- 
lowed shriek in quick succession. “Mein Gott! Mein Gott!” exclaimed 
Hilda, as she dropped on her knees beside her. What had happened? 
By a strange coincidence, at the very moment in which the electrical 
discharge had taken place, there came along an unusually violent gust 
and taking hold of a giant live-oak which stood just south of the house 
had dragged it from its roots and hurled it with fearful violence 
against the house, wrecking the verandah and smashing nearly all the 
windows on that side. 
II. 

The Maloneys had just seated themselves at the dinner-table. 
’Twas six o’clock in the evening and the voice of “Marguerite’s Mis- 
sionary” was announcing in clear, musical tones, to a forgetful world, 
the Incarnation of the Son of God. After reciting the Angelus with 
the family, Mr. Maloney said grace and they all sat down. 

“Goodness!” said Grace, “it’s been a sultry afternoon. Everybody 
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and everything seems to have the spring-fever. Carlo was too lan- 
guid to bark at a tramp that called.” 

‘And I venture to say,” said Patrick, “that the tramp was too lan- 
guid to tackle that wood-pile out there.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Maloney, “the weather man predicts rain,” looking 
towards the window. 

“Then, we'll certainly have a dry spell,” said Anne. 

“We'll have a good long dry spell after the election,” interposed 
Catherine. “Miss Queen says the ‘Drys’ will carry everything before 
them.” 

“We'll surely have rain,” said Patrick, “my jaw-bone feels stiff 
when a hard rain is coming.” 

“We ought to have rain all the time, then,’ grinned Willie, “to 
keep it from wagging so much.” 

“Keep cool over there, young man,” replied Patrick, “children 
should be seen and not heard. I'll set Grace on you, if you don’t look 
out.” 

“Oh!” said Grace quickly, “Willie and I have kissed and made up. 
We've declared a truce, haven’t we, Willie?” 

“To be sure,” 


said Willie with an ominous smile. “By the way,” 
he continued, “I met your friend, Doctor Gogarty, out there a little 
while ago.” 


“You don’t say,” said Anne, “where was he going?” 

“I saw him, too,” interjected Catherine, “and he gave me just the 
loveliest bow.” 

“JT reckon I know where he was going,” said Willie. 

“Where, my son?” said Mrs. Maloney. 

“He had his brother’s buggy,” went on the imperturbable Willie, 
“and 1 think he was going out to attend a small-pox case.” 

Patrick laughed outright. Mr. Maloney frowned a little. Mrs. 
Maloney gave Willie a reproachful look. Catherine snickered. Grace 
shot a glance at Willie, while a slight flush mantled her brow. 

“I think my darling little brother,’ she said quietly, “should be 
grateful to those who help him. If it hadn’t been for Doctor Gogarty, 
most likely you’d ’ve been down in the swamp with Jerry Oldfinch.” 

“Not on your life,” snapped Willie. “Pa would a paid my way 
out. , Wouldn’t you, Pa?” 

“Ves,” smiled Mr. Maloney. “I reckon I’d a been ten thousand 
dollars to the bad.” 
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“He isn’t worth half that much,” said Catherine. 
“I’m worth more’n you, Sister Catherine,” retorted Willie, craning 
his head out over the table and making great eyes at Catherine. “I'd 
like to know what good’ll your family get out of you when the Sisters 
get you.” 

“O, Willie,” said his mother gently, ‘we'll get lots of good. Her 
sacrifice will be an inspiration to us all. And then, think of all the 
prayers we'll get.” 

“Can’t she pray without being a Sister?” 

“Certainly, but people of the world don’t make a business of pray- 
ing as Sisters do. And God listens more quickly to those who give 
Him all.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Patrick, “what good families get out of 
their children, anyway. Most of them never do their families any 
good. They live on them and when they’re old enough to do some- 
thing they go and get married, and often the parents have to support 
them and their families. Isn’t that so, Father?” 

“True enough,” replied Mr. Maloney, “in some cases, but not in 
all. Now, we haven’t had that misfortune yet.” 

“Anyway,” said Willie, rolling his eyes at Grace, “I hope I won't 
have to be supporting this crowd after a while.” 

At this, there was a general laugh. 

“The idea,” sniffed Anne, “you hardly know how to butter your 
bread and talking about supporting anybody.” 

“Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” retorted Willie. 

Mr. Maloney said nothing, but he looked pleased nevertheless to 
hear his boy making such apropos answers. This was one of his great- 
est enjoyments, this playful badinage at the table. 

“Talking about Jerry Oldfinch reminds me of something,” said 
Patrick. “The entire swamp in Odgen Forest west of River Road to 
the Chatahoochee where ‘Jerry’s mansion’ is, goes at auction next 
week,” 

“You don’t say! Who's selling it?” said Mr. Maloney. 

“Being sold for taxes. An old maid in New England owns it. Left 
by her father. But she never expects any return from such land, and 
she’s going to let it go for taxes.” 

“Why don’t you buy it in, Pa?” blurted Willie. 

This brought another laugh. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Maloney, “what would I do with a swamp 
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like that? Cypress knees, alligators, moccasins, and mud. I hope I’m 
not bereft of my senses.” 

“But, Pa,” pursued Willie, “you’d have ‘Jerry’s Mansion’ where 
your son was in prison.” 

“We were glad enough to get him out of it,’ replied Mr. Maloney, 
“without having the ‘mansion’ to boot.” 

“It wouldn’t be such a bad investment,” said Patrick. 

“*’Twould make a nice game preserve for Patrick and Willie,’ 
smiled Mrs. Maloney. 

“T’m not a kaiser or grand duke to keep a game preserve. Faith, 
and I have a hard time enough making both ends meet, and be an 
honest man,” said Mr. Maloney. 

“Tt’s hard enough, surely, nowadays,” said Patrick, “to meet com- 
petition, with the crooked methods they have of doing business. I 
think it’s just your honest methods, Father, that keep our customers 
faithful to us. They know they'll get an honest deal.” 

“Yes, my boy, honesty is the best policy. But I’d like to hear what 
you have to say about that investment. “Let’s talk it over, in the 
library after dinner.” 

“Very well,” said Patrick. 

With that they rose from the table, and Nancy shuffled in to remove 
the dinner things. 

“Come, Willie,” said Grace, “I’m going to teach you ‘Sweet Gene- 
vieve. Now that Catherine is taking violin, she’ll be able to play 
an obligato, and we'll have some lovely music.” 

Willie looked at Grace suspiciously. 

“What do you want now?” he said. 

“Nothing, absolutely, except to teach you how to sing that song. 
Come!” 

Grace and Willie were soon deep in the mysteries of flats and 
sharps. The boy had a lovely soprano, and Grace had picked out a 
fine song in B flat. Catherine sat listening sympathetically, while Anne 
had picked up the ‘Educational Bulletin,’ and, under a pink shade, 
was deeply immersed in an article on ‘Lepidoptera.’ Mrs. Maloney 
sat in the shadow listening, with a pleased expression, to Willie strug- 
gling with ‘Sweet Genevieve’. 

“T am wondering,” said Mr. Maloney, as he threw himself into his 
favorite chair, in the library, “why, you say, that old swamp would be 
a good investment. I have a few thousand dollars, which I could in- 
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vest, but I want something absolutely safe. No wild-cat schemes 
for me.” 

“There's no wild-cat scheme about this, Father. Listen. The tax 
bill is eight hundred dollars. There are one thousand acres in the 
tract. It is covered with a dense forest of Cypress and Pine, besides 
other hard-wood trees. I, myself, have seen Pine trees over three 
feet in diameter. And the Cypress are simply magnificent. *“I'would 
be an easy matter to cut down and raft to Mobile and Pensacola, Pine 
trees for masts. There are any number of Pine trees in the woods 
just suitable, and the ship-builders give good prices. I'll go down my- 
self and sell them before an axe is ever laid to them. Then, we could 
erect a movable saw mill on the Chatahoochee. When one section is 
cut away, we'll move it to another. When all the lumber is cut, we'll 
drain it, blow out the stumps, and turn it into the finest corn-land on 
earth. That land is inexhaustible.” Patrick became quite eloquent, 
and Mr. Maloney nodded his head. 

“Yes, it sounds good. We'll go to the sale, and see what we can 
do. How much ought we pay for it?” 

“Not more than five dollars an acre, to make it pay. It may go for 
less than that, as no one seems to want it. Most people would look 
upon it as an elephant.” 

Just then the wind began to whistle around the house, and Karl, 
in his shell, far away on the river, was awaking from his day-dream. 
Mr. Maloney went to the window. The trees were swaying back and 
forth in the wind. 

“It looks ugly outside,” he said. “I think we're going to have a 
hard storm. How are things at the store?” 

“All right when I left.” 

“T think you’d better go down and look around again, and see that 
there are no lights or fire in the building. If you find any of the clerks, 
have them take in all the stuff in those two large show windows. The 
wind will be beating straight on them, as it is coming from the south- 
west. See that all doors and everything are closed tight on that side.” 

Patrick took his hat and started for the door, Mr. Maloney accom- 
panying him onto the verandah, where, with an anxious eye, he 
scanned the southwestern sky. 

“Yes,” he muttered, “that’s a West Indian hurricane coming up 
from the Gulf.” 

The low white scud, the advance guard of the tempest, was flying 
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along before a mighty wind, and afar, down in the Southwest, he could 
hear a steady roar, while the lightning played continuously, too far 
away, though, for the thunder to be heard. As Mr. Maloney turned 
in to the house he met Anne. 

“Go at once,” he said, “without alarming them, and close all the 
windows and the shutters up stairs, on the South and West sides. 
Lose no time. I will attend to this floor.” 

Then, going down stairs to the kitchen where Aunt Chloe and 
Nancy were washing the dishes, he spied June. 

“June, go at once and close everything tight around the stable. See 
that no lights of any kind are left burning. If you could manage to 
get those Crevecceuers and Cochins into their coop, do so. We're 
going to have a storm.” 

June rolled the whites of his eyes at Mr. Maloney. “Yaz-as, sir,” 
he said and disappeared. 

“Nancy,” said Mr. Maloney, “go down to your cottage at once and 
shut everything good and tight. There’s a storm coming. Be sure 
there’s no fire burning.” 

“Aunt Chloe put out that fire at once.” 

“Laws a massy, Marse Maloney, how’s I goin’—” 

“Do what I tell you. No time to waste in words. <A storm 
brewing.” 

Mr. Maloney returned up stairs. Grace and Willie were still at 
‘Sweet Genevieve’ when he burst in upon them. 

“Willie, where is Carlo?” 

“T don’t know, Pa,” said Willie, looking surprised. “I reckon he’s 
out in the yard somewhere.” 

“Come with me, and find him.” 

They went out together, and in a moment Willie’s shrill whistle 
could be heard. Carlo came bounding to his feet. 

“Bring him into the house,” said Mr. Maloney. 

The unusual command (for Carlo was never allowed in the house) 
and the tone of voice surprised Willie still more. Carlo himself, after 
coming in, stood wagging his tail and looking from one to the other 
as uncomfortable as a little boy about to recite his “piece” Mr. 
Maloney himself went up to the garret ; and well, for two of the West 
windows were wide open. He closed everything snug and descended. 

By this time the trees were shrieking in agony, and there was an 
anxious expression on every countenance. Grace closed the piano and 
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went to her room. "Iwas on the Northeastern corner of the house. 
She lit a blessed candle on her little altar and knelt a moment in 
prayer. Just then, a knock at the door. Mr. Maloney entered. 

‘No light around the house, Grace. There’s a big storm coming.” 

“But, Papa, it’s my blessed candle.” 

“All right. Bring it down stairs with you. I want everybody in 
the library. Let us stay together.” 

So, there they all sat together, pale and anxious, the blessed candle 
burning in their midst, talking a little now and then, listening to the 
fearful war of the elements, not knowing what moment would bring 
the collapse of their home upon their devoted heads. Mr. Maloney 
went down stairs after the darkies, but he found only Aunt Chloe, 
terrified, mumbling to herself. 

“Where’s June and Nancy?” 

She said, “I dunno, sah, dey ain’t never come back.” 

And so it was. Neither could return to the house. Nancy spent 
the night alone in the cottage, and she was almost crazy by morning. 
June simply curled up on a bundle of gunny-sacks and slept through 
it all. Patrick averred afterward that he spent a fearful night of 
terror in the large building alone. Fortunately, his going down had 
saved his father several thousand dollars. For the large show-windows 
filled with costly fabrics were blown in, at a cost of five hundred dol- 
lars for plate glass. Every chink and crevice on the windward side 
became a sluice for the water, and immense damage resulted around 
the city from that item alone. 

Il. 

The violence of the wind grew apace, as the hours dragged along 
with leaden feet, and from time to time, Grace, who seemed to be more 
nervous than the others, would leave the library, and after taking a 
few turns in the hallway and patting Carlo, who whined softly, on 
the head, would return with her beads in her fingers. One or the other 
time she wandered into the drawing-room and seating herself at the 
piano tried, by music and song, to drown the fearful din outside and 
by distracting the mind, forget the danger. The others paid no atten- 
tion to her going and coming, absorbed as they were in their own 
reflections and prayers. 


Mr. Maloney was reading the ‘Following of Christ,’ and from time 
to time, as an unusually terrific gust of wind or burst of thunder 
smote the house and rattled the windows, would look anxiously around. 
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*Twas a trying night for nerves. Willie and Catherine sat near their 
mother, silent with their beads wound round their fingers, while Anne, 
bolt upright at the table, tried by the flickering light of the candle to 
fathom Prof. Lichtenstein’s learned article on “Lepidoptera in Their 
Relation to Plants.” ’Twas a bad night for intellectual gymnastics, 
although they all did some hard thinking. Aunt Chloe had planted 
herself on a little sofa in the corner, and swaying to and fro, moaning 
softly, punctuated the thunder crashes with such remarks as, “Lordy, 
Master, dat was a bad one.” About midnight, when the storm was at 
its height, about the time that Karl, in Ogden Forest, after fighting his 
way through brush and brake, had just forced himself through the 
narrow opening into “Jerry’s Mansion,” his face and hands bleeding 
from many cuts, Grace rose and left the library. After making sev- 
eral turns up and down the hallway, she passed into the drawing-room 
and sat down at the piano, nervously running her fingers over the 
keys, when suddenly came a terrific roar of wind, a blinding flash and 
crack of thunder, and she distinctly heard a crash and the breaking of 
glass above the frightful din. Immediately following the crash she 
thought she heard a woman’s screams. She sprang to the window and 
listened with her face pressed against the pane. Yes, she felt certain 
that something had happened at Schneiderhahn’s. In a flash she had 
reasoned it out. “She must go. Humanity demanded it. And she 
must not mention it to the others. She would only meet opposition 
and be delayed.” She stepped quickly into the hall and slipped on a 
rain-coat which hung on the rack, and pulling the hood about her head 
fastened it securely. Passing again into the drawing-room she gently 
lifted the window leading onto the front verandah, the very one, by 
the way, through which Willie had crept on that Sunday afternoon of 
the “proposal,” and, unfastening the shutter, slipped out. As she 
turned on the verandah, the sight that met her eyes was heart-breaking. 
By the brilliant and continuous lightning, she could see that the garden 
was devastated. All her beautiful roses and choice flowers were torn 
owt and beaten down, and the garden was full of debris. In an in- 
stant, she had reached the front gate aud the sidewalk, and there began 
a feagful struggle with the wind. Holding to the fence-pickets she 
made her way foot by foot, the wind whipping her garments and 
shrieking around her like demons. But, finally, she reached Marguer- 
ite’s front gate, and slipping in, she half crawled, half walked, holding 
onto whatever she could grasp until she reached the shelter ef the 
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house. She leaned against the wall to recover breath. Noting the 
gleam of the feeble light in the basement, she crept along the wall 
until she reached the window and knocked. Hilda, who was bathing 
Marguerite’s forehead with “eau de cologne”, looked up startled. 
“Mein Gott in Himmel, was ist das?” she exclaimed. Rising she went 
to the window and gazed with distended eyes at the apparition out- 
side. Grace knocked vehemently. “Open! It’s I, Grace!” Hilda un- 
fastened the window, it swung open. “Help me down,” said Grace, 
extending her hand. “What has happened? Is Marguerite hurt? 
Where is Karl?” Hilda gazed at her in open mouthed astonishment. 
Finally she recovered her voice. 

“She is ausgespielt,” pointing to Marguerite, who lay stretched on 
some blankets. “Herr Karl ist by de river on de boat.” 

“What! On the river! Such a night!” 

Grace paled perceptibly. She went over to Marguerite and knelt 
beside her, as another paroxysm of hysterics took possession of her. 
Both had all they could do to keep her on the improvised bed. 

“QO, Karl! Karl!” she shrieked. “I’m to blame. I shouldn’t have 
let you go. And you're not baptized.” 

Here, till the grey light of dawn penetrated the shutters, the two 
women soothed the patient and struggled with her, by turns, to the 
accompaniment of roaring winds and crashing thunder. Before seven, 
the clouds fled away as quickly as they had come, the wind died down, 
and a great stillness came upon the land. The work of destruction 
was over. The Cyclopean drama was ended and now Nature rested 
quiet like a sleeping child. When the sun rose, it was to look down 
upon a scene of desolation. Marguerite was, at last, sleeping quietly 
on her bed of blankets. Hilda had gone up stairs to make a cup of 
coffee for Grace who sat heavy-eyed, after the strain of the long night, 
on a low stool by Marguerite’s side watching. 

As the sun climbed up into the Eastern sky, a gaunt figure emerged 
from Ogden Forest, and with languid step started up River Road, a 
strange figure in the bright sunlight. Clad in an abbreviated athletic 
suit torn and tattered, stained with mud and blood, his face and arms 
and legs lacerated with bleeding scratches and cuts, strode Karl. The 
streets blocked with limbs, trunks of trees, fences, and in some places 
roofs and even entire houses torn from their foundations, and innum- 
erable telegraph, telephone and trolley wires were deserted. Karl 
seemed utterly unconscious of his plight, but pushed on to his home. 
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All was quiet as the Sabbath. He made his way to the back of the 
house, and saw, at a glance, the damage done by the oak tree. Seeing 
the kitchen door open he entered. Hilda was just taking up a small 
tray with a pot of coffee, sliced ham and biscuits to bring down to 
Grace. She turned. There stood Karl. “Mein Gott in Himmel!” ex- 
claimed Hilda, and the tray with its contents slipped from her nerve- 
less grasp and went crashing to the floor. 

‘““Where’s mother?” said Karl in a hollow voice. 

Hilda pointed below. Without a word Karl descended the stairs. 
Grace thinking it Hilda, rose and turned. Their eyes met. 

“Grace!” 

“Karl!” 

And she swooned at his feet. 

W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 


Note—In the November Liguorian: ‘Marguerite and Grace.” 


It is getting along about the time of the year for the mother, who 
let her son break windows in empty houses and lounge about pool 
rooms all summer, to come to the school in the role of Injured Inno- 
cence to ask the sisters why they are always picking on her boy. “He 
wouldn't be subjected to such persecution in the public school. If she 
hears of any more of this tyranny, she'll take him right out and send 
him there!” 


It is hard to imagine anyone meaner or more despicable than the 
thief that came to the church last Saturday night and simulated piety 
until he saw his chance of slipping away with a pocketbook while its 
owner was in the confessional. It made everybody feel exceedingly 
disagreeable, and was a great pity too, for the money stolen could not 
well be spared. But how easily the whole unfortunate affair could 
have been avoided if the good woman had only carried her belongings 
with her when she went into the confessional ! 


The deeper the darkness, the brighter the morn; 
The spirit’s rare gladness in sorrow is born. 

The fiercer the tempest, the sooner the calm; 

The sharper the anguish, the sweeter the balm. 
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Catholic Anecdotes |———— 




















FROM A GERMAN PRISON-CAMP 


|The following letter like the two others which have already ap- 
peared in the LicuoriAN, was written in French for “La Sainte 
Famille,” by the Rev. Jules Ducroquet, C. Ss. R., and translated into 
English for the Leader, Dublin, by T. A. Murphy, C. Ss. R.] 


In the distance captivity must seem a state of existence in which 
people are always sad. You probably have a mental picture of the 
prisoners going about gloomy and silent, dreaming of their absent 
families, or of the battles in which they took part, or the boredom of 
captivity, or the sad results of the war for their country, or their 
families, or their business. This picture is surely true at times, but it 
is by no means the ordinary picture of the camp. 


Nothing is more full of life than the plain occupied chiefly by 
French prisoners. We live in the country (near Friedrichsfeld) where 
there are no high walls to shut out the view. The wire fences which 
surround us permit ‘us to see everything that goes on round about. 
We see the towers of Wesel, the crowds of sightseers, at first innumer- 
able, who come to see the prisoners, and the German soldiers going off 
from their barracks for manceuvres. The interior of the camp has a 
most varied appearance. During the week most of the men take a 
walk for two hours in the morning, and two hours in the evening, or 
occupy themselves with the work of the camp. During the men’s free 
time the camp is one huge plain of games—various games of ball, 
leap-frog, jumping, croquet, diabolo, football, cricket, etc. It is not 
easy to take a walk then, so much is the space taken up with the games. 


When there was a good snowfall there were real snow battles. 
The French, who are more numerous here, used to take sides against 
the English, the Russians, and the Belgians united. Hundreds of men 
would take part in the combat. At first a few shots would be ex- 
changed from a distance. This was the artillery duel. Then with a 
mighty shout one army would rush against the other. The enemy 
would, perhaps, retire before the onslaught. But then the reserves 
would be ready to attack, and would drive the other side back in its 
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turn. Then would ensue a few moment’s pause while the munitions 
were being prepared, and then the battle would begin again. 

As you walk around the camp, your eye is caught by many posters 
announcing the attractions of the week: a great boxing match; a 
grand football match in which thousands of spectators will admire the 
skill of the English; a permanent theater giving brilliant performances, 
with the titles of the plays, and the name of the actors, who are at the 
same time the composers. Or a grand popular concert is announced 
to take place in the Salle des fétes; for the German authorities have 
given half a military building to the prisoners for use as recreation 
halls. These entertainments are given several times every week by 
the prisoners of the different regions of France, in turn. 

The same halls are used as study-rooms, and classes are given there 
in all branches of science and art and commerce and industry. The 
men have thus an opportunity of avoiding injurious idleness, and of 
occupying their time profitably. 

If posters on the walls are not considered a sufficient advertisement, 
sandwichmen go around the camp carrying on their backs or on the 
end of a pole posters which are often very humorously illustrated. 
They announce the different entertainments of the day. On Sundays, 
when the High Mass is over, they take up their positions in rows 
before the doors of the chapel, and when the people are going out, they 
are greeted with a clamour that is indescribable: “Cigars! who wants 
cigars? A penny each—beautiful cigars!”—‘“Ask for the newest 
song!” And farther off you might see a singer surrounded by a group 
of people to whom he is teaching the air of a song: and after each 
verse you would hear: “A penny for this song! Be sure you get the 
latest song!” Any striking incident in our camp life is recorded in 
verse. These songs, in fact, have become numberless. The authors of 
the plays, too, publish their compositions lithographed. Someone has, 
in fact, published a book. Its title and contents are advertised every- 
where: “Notions of Practical Psychism. Contents: To will is to be 
able; How to succeed; How to overcome timidity; How to become 
magnetic; How to know the distant future; How to cure headaches, 
rheumatism, drunkenness, etc.; How to give up smoking; How to fas- 
cinate animals, etc., etc.” You can imagine how the idle curiosity of a 
prisoner is excited by all these productions. We have, indeed, some- 
times to say a few words to direct and enlighten and forestall certain 

dangers. Men come to us, too, to consult us in their doubts and diff- 
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culties, and then, armed with what information we can give them, they 
go off to meet their adversaries. 


There is great intellectual activity among the prisoners, but it is 
nothing compared to the works of art and mechanics which the inven- 
tive genius of the French has produced. With rude wood and with no 
other instrument than a saw and a pocket knife, there have been made, 
at least, a thousand objects which made the German officers wonder 
when they saw them at our exhibition last Christmas. Violins and 
violoncellos and mandolins have been thus made in great quantities, 


so that we have here an orchestra which could hold its own with the 
orchestras in cities. 


Weavers have made small looms, with which they weave ribbons 
and small pieces of canvas. Yesterday, Sunday, a huge kite shot up 
into the air. It had the form and shape of a man and was clothed in 
the uniform of a French soldier. Yesterday, too, you might see a 
group of men laughing while they crowded in front of one of the huts. 
The cause of the fun was a little cage containing two compartments. 
One was square, the other circular, and a passage ran between the two. 
There was a live mouse inside, and when it went down to the circular 


compartment it sent it spinning round with great rapidity, and the 
laughing began again. 


All this is done during odd free moments, without the slightest 
interference from anyone, for the German authorities are quite pleased 
to see the prisoners thus occupied and amused. 


Such occupations, besides, help to keep up the prisoners’ spirits, 
which, despite everything, are really excellent. Among themselves, 


they neglect no occasion of helping those in need. A multitude of 
mutual assistance societies have been formed. The rich come to the 
assistance of the poor, and numerous presents come also from societies 
in France. Everyone had thus, for instance, warm clothing last winter. 
Other assistance does not fail either, and parcels are distributed in 
enormous quantities every day. All this renders the prisoners’ lot more 
agreeable. Still the greatest support of the men in the trial of their 
captivity comes from above, and the great consolation of many among 
them is found in prayer. My two former letters have shown this suf- 
ficiently well. Another in the near future will give you new proofs 
of it. T. A. Murpuy, C. Ss. R. 
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DEFINITIONS A LA CARTE 





October is the month of the rosary. What is the rosary? Well, 

that depends—Rosary may be defined in several ways; for example: 

Rosary. A beautiful form of prayer in honor of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which consists of one Our Father, ten Hail Marys, and one 
Glory be to the Father, which one repeats fifteen times, reflecting 
at the same time, on the joyful, sad, and the glorious events con- 
nected with our Saviour’s life and death. One-third of the rosary 
is generally said at one time. 

Rosary. A set number of beads, fastened on a chain, and used in per- 
forming the aforesaid devotion. These beads may be blessed with 
a special blessing; the Church will then grant rich indulgences to 
anyone using them devoutly. 

Rosary. A prayer recited each evening in every genuinely Catholic 
home. Father, mother, and all the children take part in it. Exper- 
ience attests that such a home is singularly blessed by God, and it 
seldom happens that the children disgrace their poor old parents. 

Rosary. The little round black things that used to slip steadily through 
the thin, tired fingers of your good mother, as she sat by your sick- 
bed through the long watches of the night. She is dead and gone 
these many years, God rest her, and perhaps it is only now that you 
begin to realize how many graces you received in answer to that 
good mother’s prayers. Have you used or abused these graces? 

Rosary. A prayer said by hundreds of staunch Catholic men while on 
their way to their daily work, and which gives them the strength to 
overcome bad example and human respect, and remain true to God 
and their own manhood. 

Rosary. A little article of devotion carried night and day by those 
who acknowledge the Blessed Virgin Mary as their mother, and 
which has been the means of bringing the priest and the Last Sacra- 
ments to many a poor fellow dying unconscious among strangers. 

Rosary. A handy way of “bluffing the Lord” with a fake prayer dur- 

ing Holy Mass, while in reality you are taking a mental inventory 

of all the gowns and bonnets in sight. 
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Rosary. A dainty trinket, with a gold chain and mother-of-pearl 
beads, convenient for twirling about one’s index finger while stand- 
ing on a street corner trying to attract the attention of the boys. 

Rosary. An article, made for some unknown purpose, purchased dur- 
ing the mission five years ago, and since that time left buried under 
a heap of hair pins and collar buttons, or given to the baby in de- 
fault of a rattle box or Teddy Bear. 

These definitions indicate what the Rosary means to different classes 
of people. What does it mean to you? 


CATHOLIC FEDERATION 





The American Federation of Catholic Societies, in its fourteenth 
annual convention held at Toledo, Aug. 17, among other resolutions 
passed the following. Catholic Education: The Catholic child has an 
inherent right to a Catholic education. To deprive him of it is to in- 
flict a grave injustice on the child and to jeopardize the civic and re- 
ligious virtue of the rising generation. Catholic parents have a sacred 
duty to provide their children with a thorough education in a strong 
religious atmosphere. It is of supreme importance, therefore, even at 
a great sacrifice, to develop the Catholic educational system, not only 
in elementary schools, but in high schools, colleges and universities. 

The development of our Catholic educational system has 
been so steady and solid that there is hardly any branch of study that 
may not be pursued in Catholic schools. To select non-Catholic insti- 
tutions of learning for the education of Catholic children, without 
grave and approved reason, places the Catholic parent in direct opposi- 
tion to the Catholic principle of religious education. m & 

‘We note with gratification the increasing discontent of our non- 
Catholic neighbors with a system of education which eliminates the 
teaching of religion, yet we cannot but view with alarm the practice 
of reading the Bible, with or without comment, in the public schools, 
because such use of the Bible is obviously a religious exercise, virtually 
Protestantizing the public schools. We renew our con- 
demnation of the custom of holding the closing exercises of the public 
schools in denominational churches or of associating public school cele- 
brations in any way with sectarian religious services. ‘ 

“The Federation recognizes the need of Catholic daily papers and 
urges Catholics to encourage and support any movement to establish 
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that important and powerful agency to extend and strengthen Christ’s 
kingdom in this country.” 


“AINT HE GETTING PIOUS! 





Why does many a man hide the rosary he carries and blush if it 
is seen even by a member of his own family? Because he dreads that 
ever ready remark, uttered with a laugh, half of pity, half of mockery, 
“Isn’t he getting pious?” 

But, since we are on the subject, let us just stop and see what 
“pious” means. “Piety” is generosity in the service of God. It is a 
salutary fear of sin, the only real evil in existence, and a sincere de- 
sire to serve God the one only thing really worth while in the world. 
“Piety” is a conscientious endeavor to live up to one’s duty as a Chris- 
tian and a man, to honor God in the way He has prescribed, to do one’s 
duty towards one’s neighbor, and to be true to one’s self That is 
“piety” in the correct sense of the word. Is there anything to sneer 
at or to be ashamed of in that? 





GOOD SHEPHERD CONVENTS 





“To be sure, Father, I will oppose on principle any attempt of the 
State to enforce Convent Inspection. But it’s embarassing, don’t you 
know, to have my non-Catholic friends reading so many bad things 
about Catholic Convents,—Good Shepherd convents in particular. 
Couldn’t the good sisters do something, so that the papers wouldn't 
attack them so rudely?” “Why to be sure, my child, the sisters could 
do something, so that the papers wouldn’t attack them so rudely. You 
have read some of these attacks, have you not?” “Oh yes, Father, 
often and often!” ‘Do they seem to be dictated by charity or by 
hatred?” “Why evidently by hatred?” “And who is the author of 
hatred?” “The devil, I have always heard.” “And against what does 
the devil stir up hatred, against good or evil?” ‘Against what is good, 
no doubt.” “Then something can be done by the sisters. Let them 
stop doing so much good, and the devil will stop stirring up so much 
hatred against them. However, I fear they will not follow your ad- 
vice. These sisters are peculiar creatures. They have great respect 
for an ancient book that says: ‘Blessed are ye when they shall revile 
and persecute you, and speak all that is evil against you, untruly, for 
my sake; be glad and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven’, 
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and ‘If you had been of the world the world would love its own; but 
because you’re not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you. Remember my word that I 
said to you: the servant is not greater than his master. If they have 
persecuted me, they will also persecute you’.” 


LIBERTY GONE TO SEED 





We, in America, enjoy an unenviable notoriety among civilized 
nations for the number of our murders. It is humiliating to think 
that this great free land we love harbors so many hardened criminals, 
who live by robbery, and are ready even to take human life when their 
plans are thwarted or their capture is threatened. But how much more 
humiliating is it to think that hundreds of our apparently virtuous and 
law-abiding citizens yearly stain their souls with the guilt of murder 
as active members of a lynching party. I say, murder, for not only 
in the case of Leo Frank but in the case of every obscure, unknown 
negro, the mob that takes human life without authorization from any 
duly constituted government clearly breaks the great commandment: 
“Thou shalt not kill.” 

How are we to account for this? So many respectable men, who 
are seen Sunday after Sunday in the family pew sincerely and rever- 
ently assisting at the services of their church, who respect their neigh- 
bors’ rights, who pity and help the poor, who can hear their little ones 
say their evening prayer and see them tucked safely away in bed, can 
then go out with the deliberate purpose of murdering one of their own 
fellow men! How can we account for this? For one who watches 
the signs of the times, the answer is apparent: Liberty gone to seed and 
become license. On the plea of liberty of thought, our people reject 
the doctrines revealed by God; on the plea of liberty of speech, they 
criticise and sit in judgment upon all those placed in authority, they 
ruin reputations, sow discord among families, among creeds and nation- 
alities; on the plea of liberty of the press, they tolerate or even en- 
courage publications that attack the principles of organized govern- 
ment, the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, the sacredness of mar- 
riage, the filial duties of children, in a word, every tenet of sound 
morality. What wonder that in a land where license, masquerading 
under the false name of liberty, has distorted minds and perverted 
hearts, we find men who set about committing a cold-blooded murder 
with as much nonchalance as if it were a duty of conscience! 
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“WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE HUMAN RACE” 


Mrs. Harriman, widow of the late railway king, in combination 
with Rockefeller and Carnegie have set out to see, “What’s the matter 
with the human race?” 

In fact, they have already settled the momentous question to their 
own supreme satisfaction. Almighty God has blundered in regard to 
some fifteen millions in these United States. He gave them the right 
and the ability to enter Christian marriage and raise up children for 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Mrs. Harriman and company will rectify 
the mistake. Yes, while Belgium is starving and Poland is homeless, 
while the slums of our own cities are festering from disease and pov- 
erty. Mrs. Harriman and Co. will waste on a silly scheme the money 
which God has entrusted to them to use for His own glory and the 
good of their needy brethren. They will invade the inalienable rights 
of fifteen million men and women, many of whom are helping them to 
create the fortunes they so shamefully abuse, and all of whom are 
worth as much in the sight of the Great Creator as these purse-proud 
aristocrats themselves. They will dictate to the citizens of free Amer- 
ica who may or who may not follow the divine command, “Increase 
and multiply”. 


“What’s the matter with the human race?” Unwieldy fortunes 
are making their possessors mad—mad with pride, the sin of Lucifer; 
mad with arrogance as colossal as their mushroom wealth; mad with 
blasphemy, until they listen to their own vapid blatherings and say, “It 
is the voice not of a human being but of a God.” Here is a partial 
answer at least to the question, ‘“What’s the matter with the human 
race?” 


THE TRIPLE WAR 


I have made my tastes and whims, my natural likes and dislikes, 
my bodily pleasures and sensual gratifications, the ruling motives of 
my life. But my tastes and whims, etc., are not God’s ruling motives 
in His management of the world—hence the first war; I am at war with 
Him. My tastes and whims, etc., are not the ruling motives of my fel- 
low men in their desires and actions—hence the second war; I am 
at war with them. My tastes and whims, etc., are not in agreement 
among themselves; they incline one way today, another tomorrow, 
one even contradicts the other at the same moment—hence the third 
war; I am at war with myself. 
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Do I wish for peace? It can be had on one condition—that I make 
God’s glory the ruling motive of my life. This is God’s ruling motive. 
His own actions, my neighbor’s actions, my actions—God in His om- 
nipotence forces all to redound to His own glory. If, therefore, I 
seek solely His glory in everything, I shall ever have what I seek, and 
ever having what I seek, I shall dwell in peace. Gloria in excelsis Deo 

... pax hominibus. “Glory to God” will bring “peace to men”— 
the infallible antidote against war revealed to the world at the birth of 
the Prince of Peace. 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN 


Age of the flaxen head (from birth to the tenth year). Thinks 
“mamma” is a prodigy, a queen, a demi-god,—and “Papa” a close sec- 
ond. 

Age of the wild, unruly head (from the tenth to the sixteenth year). 
Looks for “ma” when he sees trouble; looks for trouble when he sees 
“pa.” 

Age of the tonsured and inflated head (from the sixteenth to the 
twenty-eighth year). Thinks he knows more than the “ole man,” but 
cherishes a warm, patronizing love for “mother.” 

Age of the hard, ambitious head (from the twenty-eighth to the 
fortieth year). Begins to think that after all “Father” was a man of 
good judgment, and that “mother” was the guardian angel of a fellow’s 
life. 

Age of the level head (from the fortieth to the sixtieth year). Is 
convinced that “my father” was a man of master mind. 

Age of the sore head (from the sixtieth to the seventieth year). 
wonders how he could have been such a blithering idiot, such a hare- 
brained fool in his youthful days. 

Age of the bowed head (from the seventieth year until death). Won- 
ders no longer at anything. Rests on the oars, while “his tired bark 
grates gently on the gravel of the grave.” 


A NICKEL FOR THE LORD 


He wore a rose on his coat, but when the plate was passed, he gave 
a nickel to the Lord. He had several bills in his pocket and sundry 
silver change, but he hunted about and found the poor nickel and 
placed it on the plate to aid the church militant in its fight against the 
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world, the flesh and the devil. His silk hat was on the seat; his gloves 
and cane were beside it, and the nickel was on the plate, a whole nickel! 

On Saturday he had met a friend, the cash register recorded $1.35, 
and he handed the boy a dime. A nickel to the Lord, and a dime to 
the waiter! He had his shoes polished and handed the Greek a dime 
without a murmur. He had a shave and paid his check of 15 cents and 
“tipped” the barber a dime. He took a box of candies to his wife, paid 
40 cents for it, and tied it with a dainty ribbon—and gave a nickel to the 
Lord. 

This man worships Him as the Creator of the universe and one who 
put the stars in order and by whose immutable decree the heavens 
stand—and he dropped a nickel in the plate to support His Church— 
the Church Militant—which represents the Church Triumphant. 

The Lord being gracious and slow to anger, and remembering his 
“frame,” did not slay this man for his meanness, but gave him his daily 
bread. But the nickel was ashamed if the man was not, for it slunk 
beneath the quarter which was given by a poor woman who washed 
for a living —Toronto Star. 


Sometimes the woman that dissolves into a rain of tears when she 


sees a teamster on the street beating a balky mule, thinks nothing of 
going home and ‘cutting the sensitive souls of the human beings that 
love her with the lash of her cruel tongue. 


The good people of Winona diocese were stricken with horror and 
grief when on August 27 they learned that their beloved bishop had 
been shot and seriously wounded by an insane priest to whom he had 
given shelter. His Lordship is rapidly recovering, and it is hoped, 
will soon be restored to perfect health. The event, however, brought 
out strongly, a point to which we have often called attention in these 
pages, that is, the futility of hoping to see matters of Catholic interest 
treated fairly in the non-Catholic press. Sensation hungry reporters 
pounced upon the happening as “the makings of a good story”. Many 
editors (to the honor of decency there were a few notable exceptions), 
disregarding the deep reverence which their Catholic readers have for 
the priest, disregarding the intense pain they were causing to all con- 
nected with the parties concerned, disregarding fairness and truth, sent 
out papers with blazing headlines, announcing that a priest had shot 
his bishop, and giving a Conan Doyle description of the thwarted am- 
bition, etc., etc., that had led to the tragedy. In the face of such venal 
and ungentlemanly pandering to a morbid hunger for the sensational, 
we ask again, “Do we need a Catholic daily press?” 
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Catholic Events 

















A sister in China writes that 30 orphan babies lie starving outside 
the convent gates and cannot be taken in because the 530 children within 


the convent are half starving. This is one of the far-reaching effects 
of the war. 
* * * 


A young woman bookkeeper in Boston has resolved to walk to work 
every day and give the nickel thus saved to the foreign missions. Fifty 
cents will keep a Chinese child in rice for a month. 

* * * 

Mrs. Hannah Duryee has donated 15 acres of land in the suburbs 
of St. Louis to Father Dunne’s Newsboys’ Home. There the poor 
abandoned lads will take up truck gardening and learn an honest means 
of self-support. 

* * * 

Father Merke, a Redemptorist Missionary of Oconomowoc, con- 
ducted a remarkably successful retreat to the Knights of Columbus at 
the Provincial Seminary of St. Francis last month. 

* * * 

The latest appearance of the Convent Inspection Bill was before 
the Louisiana legislature. There it met with an ignominious defeat, 
principally through the activity of non-Catholics. True Southern chiv- 
alry cannot brook the thought of such brutal insolence towards de- 
fenseless women. 

* + * 

Rockefeller has donated a million dollars towards the Protestant 
university recently built in Japan to counteract the influence of the 
Catholic university in that country. 

* * * 


A Methodist of note, Sir Henry Lunn, makes the statement that 
Methodism in England has been steadily declining for years. On the 
other hand, Catholicism in that country has entered upon an extra- 
ordinary growth. 

* * * 

Pope Benedict XV has appointed Bishop Richter of Grand Rapids 
Assistant at the Papal Throne. This is an office of high distinction in 
the Papal Court; it does not, however, require residence in Rome. 
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Germantown, Pa., set a good example the other day when it can- 
celled the permission for a lecture in the town hall upon learning that 
the lecture would be an attempt to stir up religious hatred. 


* * * 


It is reported that the Holy Father has just granted permission to 
all priests to celebrate three Masses on All Souls Day. This privilege 
has for years been enjoyed by the priests of Spain. The only time 
that the priests of the rest of the world were allowed to say three 
Masses was on Christmas day. 


* s * 


The twenty-fifth Congress of the Catholic Sioux Indians has just 
closed in North Dakota. Over 1,000 Indians were present, represent- 
atives of the tribes of northern Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. Among the resolutions passed 
was one petitioning congress to abolish divorce, which they say has 


increased at an alarming rate among the Indians since they learned it 
from their paleface brothers. 


s 2 z 


The fifth annual Catholic Press convention was held in Toledo, 
Aug. 20-21. It pledged itself to work for peace in union with the Holy 
Father, to stand by the American government in its endeavors to rescue 
unhappy Mexico, and to expose the false principles underlying danger- 
ous modern movements, like extreme feminism, birth control, etc. 


* * * 


In order to fill the increasing demand for teachers in Catholic 
schools the Irish Christian Brothers have decided to open a novitiate 
in this country. It will be situated in the archdiocese of New York. 


* x ae 


A Protestant Indian was converted by what he saw at the recent 
congress of Catholic Indians in South Dakota. “Friends,” he said, “I 
clasp your hands. For five days I have been among you. I saw you 
with my eyes; I heard you with my ears. I am your friend. I am an 
Omaha Indian. Now I see the error into which the Omaha Indians 
have fallen. You Sioux Indians are on the right road. During these 
five days I-saw you as you spoke of God; I heard you sing; I observed 
how you in this congress discussed only important subjects, the educa- 
tion of your children, the preservation and promotion of your faith. 
Your young men and the best of your people are here, and your utter- 
ances prove that you are on the right path. We in Omaha also have 
a church, but only twelve attend. We have no congress as you have. 
I will tell my tribesmen what I have witnessed here.” 
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Catholic property was injured to an extent of more than $100,000 
by the Galveston storm. 
* * * 


Princess Cica de Bourbon-Parma made her profession as a nun in 
the Benedictine convent of St. Cecilia, in the Isle of Wight, during the 
month of August. 

* * * 


Miss Grace Strachan, a famous New York social worker and edu- 
cator, resigned from the candidacy for president of the National 
Education Association. She says: “There is proof that I was made 
the subject of outrageous attacks and unworthy tactics on account of 
my being a member of the Catholic Church.” 


Michael Barton, a pioneer Chicagoan, willed the income from 
$25,000 to the Holy Father. 


* oe * 


The Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, now in its twenty-fourth 
year, counts nearly 70,000 members in the United States. 


* * * 


Among the most recent conversions to the Catholic Church in 
England are four persons whose action will cause a sensation to the 
British public. The first is Brother Anselm, one of a band of Anglican 
monks. His companion monks renounced Anglicanism and became 
Catholics some two years ago. The second convert is George Watts 
Dibden, an Anglican clergyman. The third is Lady Sybil Frazer, 
daughter of the Earl of Verulam. The fourth is a young officer of a 
high rank in the nobility whose name has not yet been made public. 
He was converted while fighting in the front in France. 


* * * 


The Holy Father forbade all celebrations for the first anniversary 
of his election. Rejoicing he said is out of place during the grief and 
sadness caused by the war. The Pope has been called upon to mourn 
the death of two of his Cardinals, Cardinal Vaszary, Primate of Hun- 
gary, and Cardinal Serafino Vanutelli, brother to the Cardinal Vanu- 
telli who recently visited this country. 


* * * 


The Cross of Honor has been recently bestowed on 67 nuns in 
recognition of their heroism among the wounded on the firing line. 


* * * 
News has just arrived that Father Tarrago, Chaplain since many 


years of a leper colony in the Philippines, has contracted the disease 
and has been sent into isolation by the doctors. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to Rev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss. R., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign Questions with name and address.) 


Are we committing sin if we tell one 
another's fortune just for fun? 

There is a three-fold evil in con- 
sulting fortune-tellers, a sin against 
faith, scandal to others, and encour- 
agement given to the medium in her 
fraudulent practice. None of these 
three evils are present when you “tell 
one another’s fortune just for fun.” 
There is another danger, however, 
against which you should guard your- 
self. As all superstition is more or 
less contagious you must beware lest 
you drift from an innocent amuse- 
ment into the superstition itself. 


Why is Latin the official language of 
the Church? 

The words of a living language are 
constantly undergoing a change in 
meaning. On this account the Church 
chooses a dead language as her offi- 
cial language, 1) to preserve the Cath- 
olic doctrine in its original purity, 2) 
to preserve the proper form in the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, 3) to 
obtain clearness and precision in her 
laws, 4) to serve as a means of com- 
munication for her members through- 
out the world. Any dead language 
would serve this purpose. The Latin 
was naturally chosen because it was 
the language in vogue in the Roman 
Empire during the first centuries of 
the Christian era. 


What is Water of Lourdes? Water 
of Lourdes is water from the mirac- 
ulous spring at Lourdes, through whose 
instrumentality all kinds of human in- 
firmity have been cured during the 
past fifty years. It first bubbled forth 
from the rocks at the command of our 
Lady, and has been used by her to be- 
siow most signal favors upon those of 
her clients who have recourse to her 
with childlike confidence. 


My confessor told me I had a voca- 
thon to the religious life, but I do not 
intend to enter until I instinctively feel 
that I am called. 

You are rash, if not tempting God. 
God gives us faith and not instinct to 
guide us on our way to heaven. In- 
stinct manifests our physical craving, 
faith makes known God’s will to us. 


Pray for an increase of faith and hu- 
mility lest you jeopardize your salva- 
tion by following some foolish fancy. 


Is the European war a sign that the 
end of the world is near? 


Spurred on by a spirit of envy and 
revenge, nations, like individuals, have 
been fighting since the dawn of his- 
tory, and will continue to do so with- 
out this or that particular war being 
an evident indication of the end of the 
world. According to the words of the 
Savior to the Apostles the signs of the 
beginning of the end are: 1) false 
teachers of religion; 2) many wars in 
various parts of the world, 3) a gen- 
eral and cruel persecution of the faith- 
ful, 4) an indifference among many of 
the faithful, and 5) the preaching of 
the Gospel in every part of the world. 

These signs are of such a nature 
that the end of the world cannot be 
long foreseen from them. Hence, the 
Savior adds: “But of that day and 
hour no one knoweth, no, not the 
angels of heaven, but the Father alone.” 
Rather than squander our time in idle 
speculation on what God has not re- 
vealed, it behooves us to be ready, “be- 
cause at what hour you know not the 
Son of man will come.” Matt. 24, 42. 

The immediate signs of the end of 
the world, according to our Savior’s 
words, are: 1) the darkening of the 
sun and moon, 2) the falling of the 
planets from their orbits, 3) a disturb- 
ance among the fixed stars of heaven, 
4) a disturbance of the physical forces 
in nature, 5) the appearance of the 
cross in the heavens, 6) the conflagra- 
tion of the earth, 7) the appearance of 
the Son of man in the clouds, 8) the 
summons to the judgment served on 
every soul by the angels of heaven, 9) 
the separation of the reprobate from 
the elect, 10) the ascension of the elect 
with Christ into heaven, 11) the hurling 
of the reprobate into hell. 


By what pious practice may the great- 
est indulgences be gained? 

The greatest indulgences may be 
gained by the faithful who wear the 
Five Scapulars, as often as they say 
six Paters, Aves, and Glorias in honor 
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of the Blessed Trinity and the Blessed 
Virgin, and for the welfare of the 
Church. These indulgences include 
those of the Portiuncula, of Jerusalem, 
of Rome, and of Campostella—many 
plenary indulgences. 


Must a girl still obey her mother 
after she is married and has her own 
home? 

Children must always love and re- 
spect their parents and obey them as 
long as they remain members of the 
family. They must obey especially in 
whatever pertains to the salvation of 
their souls and to the welfare of the 
family. Now, that you are married and 
have your own home, you are not 
cbliged to obey your mother in the 
ordering of your affairs. In having 
your own way in the management of 
your home be careful not to offend 
against the love and respect you owe 
your mother. Humor her, if she still 
treats you as her little girl, and thank 
God that He blessed you with a mother 
who still has her daughter’s interest 
at heart. 

A young man working for me ex- 
cuses his neglect of Church by saying: 
“Why did God give me passions if He 
did not intend me to gratify them?” 
Can you tell me how to handle him? 

That young man is either woefully 
ignorant of the object of his existence, 
or he maliciously and blasphemously 
shifts the responsibility of his sins on 
the Almighty Himself. If he is mere- 
ly ignorant you can easily make him 
realize that he has a soul to save or to 
damn forever, that the trial of life con- 
sists precisely in the flesh, the world, 
and the devil waging war on the soul, 
and that to triumph in this conflict he 
must make a firm resolution to avoid 
mortal sin and its proximate occasions, 
and strengthen his soul by daily prayer 
and the frequentation of the sacra- 
ments. Even if he is malicious, kind 
words, especially from his employer, 
may do him good. His home training 
has been somewhat neglected, other- 
wise he would not have fallen so low. 
And even at his worst he is not en- 
tirely corrupt, for it is his passion 
rather than the convictions of his heart 
that gave utterance to those shocking 
words. 

What ejaculatory prayers would you 
advise me to use daily? 

Any of the numerous ones that you 
find in your prayer-book, especially 
those enriched with indulgences. In 


your private devotions always include 
some pious practice in honor of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the Sacred Heart 
and the Blessed Virgin. 


What is the Temporal Power of the 
Pope? Why should the Vicar of Christ 
be independent of civil authority any 
more than an ordinary Bishop? 

A Bishop’s diocese is entirely situ- 
ated in the country in which he resides 
and of which he is a citizen. The same 
can not be said of the Vicar of Christ. 
His government extends over the en- 
tire world. His independence from 
every eafthly power is not essentially 
necessary to the existence of the 
Church, but it is absolutely necessary 
for her welfare and free development. 
The Catholic Church is universal. She 
must not be hampered by, or be made 
subservient to any earthly power. Her 
head, as the Vicar of Christ on earth, 
is independent of every temporal ruler 
by divine right. As Leo XIII said, 
“The Pope, as spiritual Father of all 
the faithful and Vicar of Christ, can be 
the subject of no temporal power.” 

Would not the general government 
of this country be hampered if Wash- 
ington were subject to the state of 
Maryland? And yet the government 
of the Church is necessarily more ex- 
tensive and complicated than that of 
the United States. Her three hundred 
and twenty millions of subjects are 
scattered over the entire world, belong 
to every nation, and have many differ- 
ent wants. 

When the barbarians invaded the 
Roman Empire during 1 the early cen- 
turies after persecution of the Chris- 
tians the people appealed to the Pope 
for protection. Thus the Papal States 
came into existence by the providence 
of God during the eighth century. 
With few interruptions the Pope of 
Rome has possessed this “temporal 
power” down to the year 1870, when he 
was violently robbed by Victor Em- 
manuel. Since then the Vatican Gar- 
den has been the extent of his domin- 
ion. But even in his prison in the Vat- 
ican he is not left in peace, but has 
been repeatedly insulted by city and 
state officials, and annoyed and ham- 
pered in various ways in the discharge 
of his duties as Vicar of Christ. Let 
us pray then that Providence will soon 
restore the Holy Father to that full 
liberty which is so becoming to him as 
Vicar of Christ and so necessary for 
the Church. 
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Some Good Books 














In Sweet Doreen Clara Mulholland 
carries us once again to the Emerald 
Isle and treats us to a bright tale of 


modern Irish life. Her heroine surely 
merits the title “sweet”. Real ordi- 
nary everyday life brings with it so 
much to tease and fret that the vision 
of one whose very presence scatters 
sunshine on every side cannot fail to 
please and cheer. B. Herder. 

The life of Lacordaire by Count 
d’Haussonville, has been translated into 
English by A. W. Evans. Father La- 
cordaire, as the author states, “was one 
of the precursors and authors of that 
Catholic renaissance of which our con- 
temporaries today are the surprised 
witnesses.” Father Lacordaire was a 
Dominican and the “study” of the ora- 
tor’s great sermons at Notre Dame, as 
also the “study” of the celebrated Do- 
minican as “friend and priest” are ex- 
ceptionally interesting. The book is 
published by B. Herder. Price, $1.00. 


When our late Holy Father, Pius X, 
welcomed the little children to come 
unto jesus as did Jesus himself, he 
commissioned pastors to hold from 
time to time a general Communion for 
the children. He wished this general 
Communion to be preceded by a few 
days of preparation and instruction. 
To aid pastors in fulfilling this duty 
Father Lambert Nolle, O. S. B., has 
published a little work titled “Fourteen 
Eucharistic Tridua, Based on Biblical 
Topics, for Catechists and Lay People.” 
While these Tridua are intended chief- 
ly for children they will be used by 
adults with much profit and be a splen- 
did safeguard against routine for those 
who receive Holy Communion fre- 
quently. B. Herder. Price, $1.00. 


Another excellent book coming from 
the press of B. Herder is Father Tim’s 
Talks with the People He Met. By 
Very Rev. C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 
These talks have been so eagerly read 
by the readers of Tue LicuoriAN and 
of the many other Catholic papers 
which copied “Father Tim’s Talks” 
that the Very Reverend author felt 
obliged to give them a more permanent 
form and a wider circulation. “Father 
Tim” is a fictitious character yet so 
real that he “is a perfect picture of 
many an American Pastor — light- 
hearted, earnest, hard-working, sacri- 





ficing his life for his people.” The 
“Talks” are the simple, natural ex- 
planations and defence of Catholic be- 
lief and practice that we would expect 
from a zealous, tactful, witty, learned 
priest in all the circumstances in which 
a Priest is found. The “Talks” have 
nothing about them of the dead, ster- 
eotyped dialogue; they are living with 
the life of reality, full of quaint turns, 
quick retorts, and brilliant repartee. 
At the same time the doctrine is ex- 
plained so clearly that it cannot be 
misunderstood, and the arguments are 
brought out in such a striking and pop- 
ular manner that they must convince. 
The book is neatly bound and sells for 
75 cents. 

Political Economy is becoming a 
popular study with our Catholic young 
men. It is pleasing to note that the 
demand for works on Economics is be- 
ing constantly supplied. Father E. J. 
Burke’s Political Economy for Cath- 
olic Colleges and Schools well deserved 
the high praise given it by the Press 
of the country. Though Father Burke’s 
book takes into greater account the 
conditions in this country it has not 
superceded Mr. Devas’s “Manual of 
Political Economy.” ‘Those, therefore, 
who still hold to the older book will 
welcome Father Hugo’s Synopsis of 
the Manual. It is but an outline of 50 
pages and is published by Washbourn, 
London, in America, Benziger Bros. 
20 cents. Another manual worthy of 
note is Father Schrciver’s Handbook 
of Political Economy which has been 
translated into several languages. 

Two topics of special interest in 
economic studies are the problems of 
unemployment and efficiency of labor. 
The first question has been ably treated 
in a volume put out by the American 
Labor Legislation Review. The ques- 
tion is reviewed in its causes and very 
common sense remedies are given. 
Those who are interested in the prob- 
lem can profit by the very sane sug- 
gestions contained in the book. The 
book is titled Unemployment, published 
by the American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, New York. Price, $1.00. The 
second problem is treated by Horace 
B. Drury, in his work: Scientific Man- 
agement. A History and Criticism. 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
Price, $1.75. 
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Lucid Intervals 

















Hobson—My wife never wastes any- 
thing. 

Sebee~2o? 

Hobson—No. If it's edible, it goes 
into the hash; and if it isn’t, it will do 
to trim a hat. 


a 


“Do you think you can support my 
daughter in the style to which she is 
accustomed?” asked the girl’s father. 

“I’m sure of it,” said the young 
man. “I can put up a roar every time 
she asks for money just as well as you 
can.” 


The peevish one at the corner table 
summoned his waiter, and to him ad- 
dressed this novel inquiry: 

aaa have you ever been to the 

“Why, sir, do you ask?” returned 
the astonished servitor. 

“I repeat,” demanded the peevish 
one, “have you ever visited the zoo?” 


“Well, no, sir.” 

“You ought to go,” growled the 
peevish one. “You'd enjoy seeing the 
tortoises wizz past!” 


There was a young lady of Me., 
Who was of her beauty quite ve. 
But a pimple arose 
On the end of her nose, 
And the poor girl went almost inse. 


“Shall I open the window for you?” 
asked the handsome stranger of the 
pretty girl who was traveling alone. 

“Not unless you want to jump out,” 
was the chilling reply. 


A member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin tells of some 
amusing replies made by a pupil under- 
going an examination in English. The 
candidate had been instructed to write 
out examples of the indicative, the 
subjunctive, the potential, and the ex- 


clamatory moods. 
as follows: 

“I am endeavoring to pass an Eng- 
lish examination. If I answer twenty 
questions I shall pass. If I answer 
twelve questions I may pass. Heaven 
help me! 


His efforts resulted 


It was a very hot day. Jinks, who 
has gained a great reputation as a 
world-wide traveler, chiefly on the 
strength of his traveling bag, which 
is covered all over with foreign labels, 
came strolling into the dining room 
looking provokingly cool, just in time 
for dinner. 

“Well, old chap, is it warm enough 
for you today?” someone queried. 

“Warm? Where?” innocently asked 
Jinks, as a slight shiver ran swiftly 
along his spinal column and branched 
off from rib to rib. 

“Do you call this warm?” he con- 
tinued, satirically. “Why, I remember 
when I was away from home for a few 
weeks, I got into a place where the 
scorching sun-rays actually used to 
raise large blisters on the blocks of ice 
which we had to sit upon to keep us 
from catching brain fever. Ah! that 
was a warm place if you like. The 
water in the river was boiling hot; the 
cattle in the fields used to walk about 
all browned over like a smoked joint; 
even the old hens used to lay hard- 
boiled eggs, and when it rained, as it 
sometimes did, we all used to stay in- 
doors for fear of scalding raindrops. 
Why, actually—” 

“You'll go there again some day, old 
man, if you stick to the story,” quietly 
said the first speaker. 


“Hear 
wounded ?” 

“No, how’s he been wounded?” 

“Seems the Germans have cut off his 
retreat.” 


about the Czar being 


Mother—Why didn’t you take your 
bath? 

Tommy—I thought there might be 
some mines in the water. 





